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THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 


Tw wind at Margate has the ‘habit of sitting in 
a chilly quarter, and the platform at this Whit- 
suntide Conference of the Labour Party cannot 
hope to bask in the same balmy air as it enjoyed 
at Bournemouth last year. Not that the National 
Executive need feel that it will have to be on the 
defensive against a. weight of hostile criticism, 
still less that the occasion calls for apologetics on 
the part of leaders who, with resolution and ability, 
have pressed férward with a great legislative and 
administrative programme. ‘There are some very 
weak spots in the Government—a fact which at 
Margate will, no doubt, be pointed out to Mr. 
Attlee, who must be already very well aware of 
it. There have been very serious mistakes in 
planning—due at least in part to a system that 
allows Ministers to fight for their own Depart- 
ments with no adequately authoritative voice to 
fix priorities. There has been a quite ludicrous 
failure in ‘‘ public relations ” —a fault that Mr. 
Morrison now promises to change. But the 
Government’s central problems are not due 
either to the poverty of personnel or to lack of 
publicity sense. They are the result of world 
facts. 

The winter fuel shortage has shown how pre- 
cariously full employment is balanced between 
the availability of manpower and the adequacy 
of physical resources. We have known what it is 
to be cold ; and, when the dollar loan runs out a 
year hence, we may know what it is to be hungry. 
There will be n> room at Margate for complacency. 
What the assembled delegates will seek is reas- 
surance that the Government has, or intends to 
have, practical plans, and that it will not take 
refuge in the uninspiring generalisations of the 
statement which the National Executive issued 
last week-end, calling for harder work and greater 
productivity. 

That the groundwork of any national plan must 
be a foreign policy which takes account of Britain’s 
economic limitations is a fundamental proposition 
which is bound to underlie every discussion at 
Margate. If a relatively small island, which has 
dissipated in two wars most of its imperial wealth, 
and has a population whose average age is in- 
creasing, hopes t> survive with an unimpaired 


standard of living in a still competitive world, then 
it must get rid of Great Power complexes which 
its manpower is unable to sustain. But though 
manpower is recognisably the bridge which leads 
from the large issues of foreign policy and com- 
mitments abroad to the problems of bread and 
butter which touch intimately every home in the 
country, we do not expect the Conference debates 
to turn predominantly on “the Bevin line.” 
It may take more than one conciliatory speech 
by the Foreign Secretary in Parliament to persuade 
the “ rebels ” that a New Deal is genuinely being 
sought in our relations with the U.S.S.R. and 
the new Republics of Eastern Europe; but the 
crucial amendment in the Conscription Bill 
has gone far to appease the “‘ rebellion.” There 
will be insistence from some quarters that we 
should do more positively to dissociate ourselves 
from the Truman Doctrine, and that the progress 
of demobilisation should be speeded up to con- 
form more quickly to the reasonably realistic 
Services target now accepted for 1950; but there 
will be much less apprehension now than would 
have been the case three months ago lest Socialist 
reconstruction at home be wrecked by pursuit 
of glow-worm Imperialist glory. 

It is on the details of practical domestic 
planning that attention will be likely to fasten. 
And it is here that the Government is faced with 
a dilemma on one of whose horns it cannot 
avoid being impaled. The essential weakness 
of the Economic Survey was that it advocated the 
attainment of too many good things at once, 
regardless of the fact that some of the targets 
were mutually incompatible. More exports, 
yet more goods in the shops; more food, yet a 
higher rate of capital investment—these are 
rival not congruous aims. The dilemma was 
not faced fully by the authors of Keep Left. Is 
it appreciated by the Trade Union Congress, 
whose report on the Survey, published last week- 
end, criticises the Government for failing to 
place sufficient emphasis on the need for the 
re-equipment of mining and other essential 
industries ? The point is sound. Even if further 
dollar credits (and their provision on tolerable 
terms by Congress is a remote contingency) 


put off the evil day when Britain’s balance of 
foreign payments must reach equilibrium, the 
physical rehabilitation of a great part of British 
industry is a paramount need. By no other 
means can we survive when the present sellers’ 
market ends. But it is idle to pretend that 
* ploughing back” our production in the hope 
of long-term gains is immediately a painless 
policy. The T.U.C. speaks of the possible need 
to economise in the expenditure of f foreign exchange 

‘on less essential items.”’ The truth is that the 
list of current British imports lends itself to 
little paring which can be effected without 
trenching either on food rations or on the supplies 
of raw materials required for full employment. 
We can give the coal- miners the mechanical 
equipment they demand, and provide the home- 
less with all the houses they want, if we are 
prepared to eat less and to have some, less 
essential, workers unemployed. Alternatively, 
we can keep up our intake of calories and avoid 
queues at the Labour Exchanges if we go slow 
on capital investment at home in order to con- 
centrate on immediate exports. 

In administrative terms, of course, the choice 
does not present itself so sharply: it is not a 
question of abandoning al/ export trade in order 
to concentrate on reconstruction or of forgoing 
all new houses and plant for the sake of dollars 
and diet. What must be decided is the emphasis 
and priority; and that is a decision which only 
the Government can take. The task for the plat- 
form at Margate is to get the “ floor”’ to realise 
that, in Britain’s present situation, the Government 
has to choose, not between two courses of action 
of which one will be beneficial and popular and 
the other unpopular and disadvantageous, but 
(very broadly) between two sets of plans, both of 
which will cause some disappointment and many 
privations. On the tightrope, however, between 
the devil and the deep sea the one fatal course 
is to hesitate. If the Government wants to have 
the assurance that it will have the Party’s vigorous 
support behind it in difficult days ahead, it must 
give the Margate Conference a more assured 
sense that its leadership knows where it is going 
and why 
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“ Federate or Perish” 


To-day we add that tis the world ther must federate 
or perish. The problem is how far any : 
federation will prevent the realisation 


Commonwealth ; 
to-day, by her own methods, is orking cowed 
Has d area of Soviet = pgp sercmngpens o 
urchill proposes in ¢ to 
partition, and to create a Dassasen tehielien 
which he parallels with the U.S.S.R., the U.S.A. 
and the British Commonwealth. He is careful 


position as head of the British Commonwealth. 
Communists see this move solely as a confirmation 
of their view that Western capitalism is striving 
to unite against the U.S.S.R. If we judge 
OF ee eee ee ee 

of Stalin, that is also the real basis of Soviet 
policy. Mr. Bevin rightly resists the appalling 
implications of accepting the division of the 
world, as opinion in the United States Scania 
does, and declares that he still hopes for agreement 
with Moscow at the London Conference next 
November. If it is to succeed, the U.S. State 
Department, whose only idea at present is to 
build a new cordon sanitaire against Russia, will 
have to find a new economic and political policy. 
But it must be added that Russia, too, must 
atandon the pugnacious isolationism which she 
uses abroad to offset her domestic weakness. It 
is impossible for the most hardened supporters 
of the Soviet Union to accept the proposition. 
that, because there are many among Mr. 
Churchills followers who are hostile to the 
U.S.S.R., we must all:give up our battle for the 
Social- Democracy which suits the West; or that, 
because there is a grave danger that rebuilding 
the Ruhr may lead to a recrudescence of militarism 
in- Western Europe, therefore we must all go 
bankrupt and allow Europe to remain a “ rubble 
heap, a charnel house, a breeding-ground for 
pestilence and hate.” 


Deadlock in Indonesia 


Six weeks after the signing of the Linggadjati 
Agreement, there is still no economic settlement 
between the Indonesian and‘the Dutch Govern- 
ments. ‘The Dutch are mainly responsible for 
the delay, just as they were for the protracted 
political discussions ; and by this delay and by 
blockading exports from Republican harbours 
they are trying to strangle the economy of the 
Republic. At the same time they are keeping 
much-needed supplies of food from the world 
market, including our own. Rice, soya, oils and 
fats are all avatlable; but until an agreement 
between the Indonesians and the Dutch on 
economic questions, particularly ‘on currency, 
has been achieved, Republican’ trade is at a 
standstill. It would be disastrous for our relations 
with the Indonesian Government, hitherto very 
friendly, if this country entered into amy agree- 
ment which meant that all our trade with Indonesia 
had to pass through Dutch hands. But it is 
not only in the economic sphere that Dutch 
relations with the Republic have grown worse 
since the Linggadjati Agreement. Dutch troops 
are continuously arriving in’ the Republic’ and 
Dr. Sjahrir has asked for an early réduction. 
His Minister of War, Dr. Sjarifoedin, adds that 
his Government is prepared to réduce its military 
forces, but only after discussion with the Dutch, 
The third problem at the moment is the efforts 
being made by the Dutch to set up autonomous 





Sir Hubert Huddleston, who had stoutly reassured 
them, and incurred the venom of the Egyptian 
press, was himself suddenly retired. Mr. Bevin 
has now told us, in the Foreign Affairs debate 
last week, that there was no question of selling 
the Sudanese in order to quieten the Egyptians. 
This reassurance was badly needed. 


Heavy Weather at Geneva 


The process of hard tariff bargaining at Geneva 
goes on behind closed doors. A start seems now 
to have been made with most of the bilateral 
negotiations, and the Americans are declaring that 
they have no intention of going home until they 
have both fixed up tariff arrangements all round 
and got the proposed Trade Charter into a final 
form for approval. Other delegations are less 
cocksure. In particular, the Robertson Bill now 
before Congress, under which it is prorosed 
nearly to double the already high tariff on raw 
wool; has seriously upset the exporting countries 
—above all the British Dominions. 
were strongly urged by the Americans themselves 
to” make no tariff increases while the Geneva 
discussions were pending ; but in this as in other 
instarices the Americans appear to regard them- 
selves as exempt from any obligation to swallow 
their own medicine. From the British standpoint, 
these little troubles are all to the good; for the 
less liberal the Americans show themselves to be 
in practice, the Icss obligation is there for 
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The engimeering and shipbuilding unions have 
beem im conference this week. Even without the 
irom-.and steel workers and the minof meta! 


_ teades, which there is now some talk of including, 
their Confederation 


represents well Over two 
million trade unionists and, since the accession 


of the A.E.U., covers the main branches of both 
and shipbuilding pretty completely. 
solidarity provides for the first time a 
workable basis for effective organisation at thc 
factory level, by bringing together the shop 
stewards representing all the unions concerned 


ie 


_ provided for see the aezis of the Confedeamice, 


and it should be possible to forge much closer 
links between them and the J.P.C.s which, after 


will disappear; but at 
any rate there will now be a better way of dealing 
with such troubles at the workshop level and 
therewith of securing fuller trade union participa- 
tion in the output drive. 


Freedom of the Individual 


In the heat of electoral battle Mr. Churchil: 
accused the Labour Party of wishing to establish 
the rule of the Gestapo. In debating the Liberal 
Party’s Bill for the Preservation of the Rights of 
the Subject, the House of Lords indulged in no 
heated language. But the preservation of old 
world courtesy did nothing to disguise the fact 
that the Lord Chancellor tore the Liberal Bill of 
Rights into very small bits, and dropped them into 
the large wastepaper basket that must be concealed 
somewhere behind the Woolsack. Not that Lord 
Jowitt was unsympathetic to the conception of the 
Bill: for an important period of his varied but 
distinguished past he was himself a Liberal, and 
he shares to the full that belief in individual liberty 
of which all the principal parties are still equally 
advocates. His trouble was that this Bill is only a 
manifesto in disguise. Lord Layton uttered a 
powerful warning of the dangers to the freedom 
of the Press that were uncovered in the fuel crisis ; 
other Noble Lords revived Lord Hewitt’s famous 
plea against delegated legislation, and expressed 
their proper horror that men whe were not 
policemen had the right to search our houses 
under the suspicion that we were hoarding black 
market food. Lord Jowitt was able with complete 
success to show that the Bill was drafted without 
any understanding of present-day administration ; 
that our freedom is not endangered by measures 
against the black marketeer ; and that the judges 
cannot possibly carry out to-day the body of work 
that has been delegated to administrative courts. 
He regretted, as we do, that the well-meaning 
people who had introduced this Bill had not 
seriously examined the problem and put forward 
some practical suggestions. 
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PARLIAMENT: Margate Preliminaries 
Wednesday 
Tue corridors and the Chamber have been quieter 
than usual this week. Most members were already, 
mentally, in recess. The Tories looked pre-Whit- 
sun; the Socialists pre-Conference. Two or three 
Ministers could be seen walking about with an 
abstracted air and a professional smile as though they 
were already replying for the Executive at Margate. 
The Debates themselves—Foreign Affairs and the 
Second Reading of the Finance Bill—were curiously 
tame, perhaps because the drama of war, which lay 
behind the first debate, and of economic collapse, 
which lay behind the second, was not stressed in their 
When Bevin sat down after his first speech, a Tory 
intellectual said, “ Fortiter in modo, suaviter in re,” 
which he translated for the benefit of a new: Labour 


‘member as, “Tough in manner, mild in perform- 


ance.” But the Foreign Secretary’s solid achieve- 
ment at Moscow was less in resisting the Russians 
than in rejecting the advice of those who want him to 
slam the door, and build up a State of Western Ger- 
many. With most other speakers, Harold Macmillan, 
who once compared Germany to a whore competing 
for Allied favours, and playing one off against the 
other, wanted our Zone to be efficiently administered 
and rehabilitated. The critics of the view that it is 
possible to have a whole Europe with a partitioned 
Germany didn’t catch the Speaker’s eye. 

What the debate lacked in excitement, it compen- 
sated for in originality. Stephen Taylor gave a 
psychiatrist’s analysis of Anglo-Soviet relations; 
Follick, Don Juan’s flying envoy, announced that he 
had breakfasted in Portugal; while Martin, a rarely 
heard Labour member, made the House uneasy with 
apocalyptic forebodings. 

Walter Fletcher, the Tory member for Bury, re- 
called the House from spirits to rubber in the follow- 
ing day’s debate on the Far East. With the fami- 
liarity which comes from trade and travel in those 
regions, he gave a series of well-informed warnings 
on matters ranging from Americans to smugglers. 
The whole House heard him with respect. John 
Paton and Harold Davies showed that Labour mem- 
bers are no less interested in the Far East than Tory 
specialists. But it was Rees-Williams who adjusted 
the scales, somewhat overtipped by Fletcher, when, 
from his own great experience of the East, he showed 
why an American Pacific, intrinsically as well as in re- 
lation to Britain, is an undesirable conception. 

Sir Frank Sanderson, speaking on the Finance 
Bill, said: “I regard the Budget in the same light as 


.I do Foreign Affairs.” And proceeded to vote against 


the Bill. But, in effect, though the Tories voted 
against it, they had less heart in their attack on the 
Budget than in their criticisms of Foreign Affairs. 
Glenvil Hall, the Financial Secretary, introduced the 
Bill with a now familiar combination of great skill 
and attractive diffidence. Crookshank concentrated 
his attack on the Chancellor, whom he accused of 
playing politics with his new tax on undistributed 
profits. 

“Tt may be,” he said, “that he fancies his chances 
of becoming outside-left in the Government team, but 
I always thought his object was to be centre-forward 
and captain.” 

The two best back-bench speeches of the day 
were made by Diamond, an accountant who con- 
gratulated the Chancellor on bringing in the princi- 
ple of differential taxation, and Mellish, Sir Ben 
Smith’s competent successor at Rotherhithe. Mel- 
lish described how he had: spoken to 2,000 poor 
people about the tobacco tax. He found that they 
understood its reason, and supported the Chancellor 
fully. 

The Chancellor, in winding-up, was in his 
best knock-about mood—a Battling Belcher of the 
Front Bench—taking on all-comers with what his 
supporters consider an agreeable smile. Spearman, 
Eccles, Pitman and Baxter had their brief round of 
interruption, and retired. Despite his vast sterling 
debt and dollar deficit, Dalton had the comfortable 
air of one who is sure that he can save the country 
and carry the Margate Conference. 

PHINEAS MINOR 


MR. BEVIN AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


In hs reply to the debate on foreign affairs 
last week Mr. Bevin remarked : 

His Majesty’s Government must maintain a 
continuing interest in the Middle East if only 
because our economic and financial interests in the 
area are of vast importance to us and to other 
countries as well. I would like this issue faced quite 
squarely. If these interests were lost to us, the 
effect on the standard of life of this country would 
-be a considerable reduction in the standard of 
living. Other parts of the world would suffer, too. 
The British interests in the Middle East contribute 
substantially, not only to the prosperity of the 
people there, but also to the wage packets of the 
workers in this country. Nor can we forget our 
old and valued friendships with the peoples of the 
area. I want to make this declaration from the 
Government point of view and from my own. I 
cannot be a party to an act or policy which would 
result in lowering the wages and purchasing power 
of Great Britain. Let those who want to do this 
be honest to their constituents and tell them what 
the effects of their ambitions would be on the pay 
packets of the people they represent. * 

This remarkable statement—presumably — in- 
tended as an answer to the proposals of the Keep 
Left group—demands careful analysis. As the 
authors of Keep Left themselves emphasised, the 
Middle East is of course a vital British interest. 
Whereas America and Russia have domestic 
sources of oil, our sole source of supply is the 
oilfields of Persia and Iraq. To forfeit these oil- 
fields would indeed be a national disaster, since 
it would not only make us dependent on oil from 
the New World but deprive us of an important 
source of dollar revenue. Indeed, it would rule 
out any possibility of achieving a balance of trade 
in the near future. On this point Mr. Bevin and 
his critics are in complete accord. 

The real question, which Mr. Bevin com- 
pletely failed to answer last Friday, is whether 
his policy in the Middle East during the past few 
years has strengthened or weakened our position, 
and whether the presence of a huge British army 
in Palestine and a considerable force in the Suez 
area does or does not contribute to the security 
of the oilfields. 

In considering this question, it must be borne 
in mind that a Cabinet decision has already been 
taken which vastly reduces the size of the army 
available for overseas service in 1950. To-day 
we have over 100,000 soldiers in Palestine alone ; 
in 1950 we shall not have more for all our imperial 
commitments. Mr. Alexander stated recently 
that conscripts under the shorter period of service 
will be used exclusively at home and in the British 
Zone of Germany. This means that only regular 
soldiers will be available for Empire garrisons. 
We can assume that the recruiting campaign will 
have been sufficiently successful by 1950 to 
increase the Army from its present strength of 
about 129,000 men to about 160,000. But of 
this total at least a third will be required for 
training cadres in the British Isles and to form 
the regular elements in the units stationed in 
Germany, where the conscripts will complete 
their training. Thus we reach the conclusion that 
little more than 100,000 regular soldiers will be 
available to man the garrisons in Africa, the Far 
East, and the Middle East. This is somewhat 
more than the numbers we had before the war, 
but it is vastly less than the Army we are using 
at present for these purposes. 

In dealing with this question of defence Mr. 
Bevin stated that he was hoping for a reduction of 
our commitments owing to the signing of the 
peace treaties. But the size of these Empire 
garrisons cannot be affected by the peace treaties 
with Germany and Japan. However reluctant he 
may be. to admit it, Mr. Bevin must be reckoning 
on a complete transformation of the Middle 
Eastern situation during the next two years which 
will make possible a reduction in the size of the 
forces there before the National Service Act 
comes into force in 1950. 

What form will this transformation take ? 
There are two possibilities. If Russian-American 
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tension continues, and the Middle East remains a 
battleground of the two ideologies, then he may 
be expecting the Americans to take over a large 
part of our military responsibilities in the area. 
The only alternative is a Three-Power agreement 
which will make it possible to cease treating the 
area aS a potential second front in a war against 
Russia. Whichever happens, the unilateral 
British military responsibility must be brought 
to an end before the next two years are out and 
the National Service Act comes into force. 

In answering his critics, Mr. Bevin seemed 
to suggest that they are demanding the sacrifice 
of vital interests, and that it is his duty to defend 
those vital interests tenaciously against all comers. 
But is a unilateral. British responsibility for 
garrisoning the Middle East a vital interest ? 
Here again the facts are against the Foreign 
Secretary. No one any longer disputes the 
strategic platitude that in the case of a war 
between ourselves and Russia we ‘should not be 
able to make use of Persian or Arab oil for very 
long. The Middle East might be developed as 
a second front, but in the first phase of the war 
the oilfields would be overrun. It is our peace- 
time use of the oil which is the vital interest, 
and the peace-time dollar revenue which it earns. 
But it must be observed that at present we are 
spending far more dollars in maintaining troops 
in Palestine and Egypt than we are receiving for 
the oil which we sell. The net result of our 
present Middle Eastern policy is actually to take 
money from the pockets of the workers, and the 
short answer to the Foreign Secretary is that, if 
he talks in the simple terms of the pay packet, 
the Middle East at present is a liability. Taken 
together with even greater expenditure in the 
British Zone of Germany, it accounts for nearly 
the whole of the gap between exports and imports. 
Whatever the merits of the counter-proposals in 
Keep Left, Mr. Bevin should honestly tell his 
constituents that the effect of Ais ambitions in 
the Middle East upon their pay packets is to 
reduce them. 

No one suggests an immediate evacuation of all 
British troops from the Middle East, just-as no 
one proposes that we should clear out of the British 
Zone of Germany. But it is surely common 
sense to admit that these two commitments must 
be substantially decreased if we are to avoid 
national bankruptcy in the next two years. The 
real issue is how this is to occur. Shall we, as 
we did in the case of Greece and Turkey, drift on 
until suddenly and dramatically we have to admit 
that we are too weak to carry the burden ? That 
is the surest way of lowering our prestige and 
endangering our vital interests. Or shall we, in 
good time, state our determination to reduce these 
two commitments and put forward constructive 
proposals for filling the vacuum which is bound to 
be created ? 

It may, of course, be true that in neither case 
can an agreement with Russia now be reached. 
If that is really so, then we have no alternative 
but to put the facts squarely to the Americans 
and to tell them as soon as possible that we are 
unable to continue to pay for imports into Ger- 
many or to bear the whole military cost of garri- 
soning the Middle East against Communist 
aggression. If we did this, we should probably 
be employing the most effective method of bring- 
ing the Americans into a frame of mind in which 
they are ready to reach agreement with the Soviet 
Union. It is only by showing them what the 
cost of permanent disagreement is that we shall 
make agreement likely. 

The ideal for the Middle East is, of course, 
that no Great Power should maintain troops in 
this area, and that all Three should work together 
in guaranteeing it against aggression, developing 
its resources and raising its standard of living. 
This would leave us free to develop the trans- 
African route, to retain bases in Kenya and the 

Sudan, and so to work out a commonwealth 
strategy suited to the atomic age. 
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Yet it is disturbing to read that a British spokes- 
man in New York last week again asserted that 
Great Britain would not feel herself bound by 
any Uno decision which was not acceptable 
both to Jews and to Arabs. It looks as though 
Mr. Bevin is still stubbornly determined to con- 
tinue the Mandate. Yet, if this is so, this country 
will be burdened indefinitely with an intolerable 
military responsibility. It is to be hoped that 
on this point at least the delegates at Margate will 
express themselves clearly. To attempt to retain 
the Mandate in defiance of the emphatic 
demands of Jews and Arats alike, in order to 
build a British military base at Gaza, is not only 
bad politics, but bad. strategy as well. For two 
years, Palestine alone has cost us far more than all 
the profits of the oil of Persia and Iraq. Our 
indecision and vacillation have lowered our pres- 
tige in the Arab world and aroused American 
public opinion against us. If Mr. Bevin is not 
prepared at Margate to make a statement on our 
long-term policy for Palestine, he could at least 
declare his willingness to reduce the tension in 
that unfortunate country by an increase in the 
rate of inm ‘gration pending the decision of Uno. 


BRITAIN’S IRISH 


LARDER 


To an Englishman lately returned from Ireland 
it seems strange how little attention seems to be 
paid in Great Britain to the problem of the 
economic relations between the two countries. 
It would appear to be a matter of plain common 
sense, in the interests of both, to develop the 
largest possible volume of mutual trade ; and, on 
the’ face of the matter, it would seem that this 
could be most easily done if the two Governments 
would but come together to work out the terms 
on a purely business footing. Ireland—by which 
for the present I mean Saorstat Eireann—is and 
is bound to remain a predominantly agricultural 
country. It has practically no coal and few raw 
materiais valuable for industry ; and though it can 
develop its hydro-electric resources and may be 
able in the future to extract valuable by-products 
from its peat, as well as to use it directly as fuel, 
its industrial capacity seems likely to remain very 
limited, even if a wide range of finishing industries 
producing consumers’ goods is given the advantage 
of high pretection at the expense of the Irish 
consumer. 

At any rate, nobody in Ireland supposes that 
the country can, by any method, so develop its 
industries as to cease to be mainly agricultural. 
The real question concerns the form which its 
agricultural development is to take as things settle 
down now that the war is over. During the war, 
Ireland perforce turned over to wheat-growing on 
a large scale, adopting a system of compulsory 
tillage for the assurance of its supply of bread. 
At the same time, the disappearance of imported 
feeding-stuffs involved a sharp fall in the number 
of pigs and, to a smaller extent, of poultry ; and 
even inilk became short as more was used for 
making butter and cheese to replace imported 
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imported . The potato can form a large 
element in diet for both pigs and poultry ; 


some of the little would have to be spent in 
dollars, whereas the British payment would be 
made in sterling; and Ireland cannot afford the 
dollars. Yet it seems clear that we in Great 


over, if we look a little way ahead, it might be 
practicable nov. only to resume, but also greatly 
increase Ireland’s pre-war imports of feeding» 
stuffs from Rumania and Yugoslavia—that is, 
from “ soft ” currency areas. 

Of course, this is not a complete statement of 
the position. The Irish, in 1939, had to face the 
necessity of increasing greatly their cereal output 
—the more so because of their determination to 
stay neutral in the war; and there are some 
Irishmen who hold that, in face of the risk of 
another world war, they must keep up their 
cereal production, even at a very high cost, for 
reasons of national security. This is a different 
matter from the need to maintain it temporarily, 
until the world shortage of cereals has been 
overcome ; and it seems a doctrine of despair for 
the Irish to condemn themselves permanently on 
this ground to a lower standard of living, 
especially as it might be cheaper for them, when 
the world situation allows, to hold sufficient stocks 
of wheat to give them time to turn over again to 
high cereal production if the war danger should 
seem to be imminent. The national security 
argument would hardly carry as much force as it 
does were it not reinforced, openly or un- 
consciously, by a feeling that agricultural self- 
sufficiency is somehow an ideal to be pursued for 
its own sake, and—perhaps still more—by a 
sentiment of hostility to any policy that is bound 
to increase Irish dependence on the British 
market, even if it equally increases British 
dependence on Ireland. 
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explicit long-term bargain, to be. brought into 
Operation gradually as the emergency conditions 
uneconomically high level of 
cereal cultivation on the Irish people. The 
effects of such am arrangement could be as 
beneficial politically as economically; for they 
would help to dissipate suspicions which rest on 
historical causes long out of real becring. Recent 
speeches by Mr. Lemass, the Irish Minister of 
Economic Affairs, seem to indicate a growing 
recognition of the case for closer economic 
relations with Great Britain; and the Majority 
Report of the Irish Committee of Inquiry on 
i Policy gives strong 
support to the icy of uraging a largely 
diversified agriculture, with stock-breeding, milk 
production, and the breeding of pigs and poultry 
as its outstanding lines of development. This 
Report favours, indeed, the maintenance for some 
time to come of a guaranteed price for wheat of 
good quality ; but it is against putting this price 
so high, when the world shortage is over, as to 
encourage the main body of small farmers to rely 
on wheat as a staple “cash” crop. Less than 
10 per cent of Irish farms of five acres or more 
exceed 100 acres, and only 2} per cent exceed 
200 acres. The small farmers are still the key 
factor in the Irish agricultural situation ; and for 
them diversified production, based largely on the 
conversion of arable. crops into meat, milk and 
» is the only means to an improved 
standard of living except at the expense of the 
rest of the population. They can, given the right 
encouragement (which must include better, and 
largely Co-operative, marketing methods), pro- 
duce just the kinds of foodstuffs of which it is 
vitally important for Great Britain to get more 
without spending dollars ; and Great Britain can 
offer in return both capital goods and consumers’ 
goods which Ireland badly needs. 

Why, then, is no bargain made ? Partly because 
the Irish are fearful of undue dependence and 
suspicious of British will to offer reasora>le 
terms; but also partly because in Great Britain 
there are interests strongly hostile to the Irish 
meat trade and unwilling to adjust their practice 
to the ac ce of increased supplies from 
Ireland. ost of all, perhaps, because the 
economic problem of British-Irish relations js 
still obfuscated by memories of Irish neutrality 
in the war and by older memories of British 
oppression in Ireland. I have not attempted to 
argue with either of these prejudices: I am 
simply stating the clear case, on economic grounds, 
for an attempt to drive a mutually profitable 
commercial bargain between two neighbour 
countries which, whatever may have been true 
in the past, can have nothing of real substance 
to quarrel about to-day or to-morrow. 

G. D. H. Corts 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Te ——. Conference will discuss atomic 
warfare. Defence Minister would 
Sa th tee ch must have been brought 
to his attention by the must 


experts. 
- terrify him, and their effect on the public opinion 


oe 


po be to force the issues which have now 
got log-jammed at Lake Success. Britain’s 
Saas Geetecr th Choo uilinma 2 sear, but I 
am told on the best authority that in any industrial- 
ised country an atomic plant could be developed 
for £300,000,000, and for about £30,000,000 
could produce more than 200 bombs a year. 
These would be sufficient to paralyse any opponent 
if the blow was struck first. Even more 

is the research, far advanced during the war 
and continued since, into biological warfare. 
This is no longer confined to poison gas, or to 
the much-discussed germ-warfare which we 
expected would let loose deadly epidemics in 
the last war. New horrors have been introduced : 
they include sprays which would destroy vegeta- 
tion and produce in man biological monstrosities. 
Even Wells never dared imagine the effects of 
death clouds of radio-active poison. The Margate 
Conference cannot by a resolution save the world 
from these grotesque perils, but it can consider 
in the most realistic terms the proposition that 
this country should renounce the development of 
atomic and biological warfare. If an atomic war 
came, these vulnerable islands would be com- 
pletely destroyed in the clash between the 
hemispheres. Our only hope is that by atomic 


_ neutrality we should avoid provoking either side 


to destroy us as an arsenal or as a base. 
* . * 


Whenever the subject of corporal punishment 
is raised, hearty public school men come forward 
to tell us with pride just how many times they 
were flogged at school, and how satisfactory a 
form of punishment it was; how they them- 
selves in turn became the floggers and how in 


both capacities they found the relations of flogger 


and floggee full of mutual respect and cordiality. 
Sometimes they even seem to think that they 
learned from caning a sense of right and wrong, or 
at least of justice and injustice. On this point I 


, should have said that the real advantage was that 


they carried from school into an unjust world a use- 
ful lesson that it is necessary to bear much injustice 
without complaint. I agree, of course, that where 


corporal punishment is as much part of the tradi- 
tion as it is at the older public schools, there is no 


serious education. 


element of “‘ humiliation ” such as the opponents 
of corporal punishment often allege. The attitude 
in less elevated establishments is different. The 
cane is simply the overtaxed master’s way of 
keeping order in classes which are too large for 
If corporal punishment in 
day schools, where punishment is usually given 
on the hand, were of comparable severity to that 
which is administered by prefects and masters 
in public schools, there would be riots and 
depu:ations of indignant parents. It is well to 
get these facts right, or else the discussion about 
the. efficacy of caning- as a method of school 
discipline gets confused. One other distinction 
seldom mace is, I believe, of great importance. 
As the agitation against corporal punishment 
giows, So there is a tendency to reserve it for 

*s:rious offences.” This makes matters far 
wo-se. There is a case for the occasional use of 
th: cane for boys between, shall we’ say, the ages 
of 9 and 14, provided that it is used on the spot 
without malice and for the purpose of making a 
naughty boy understand that if he is persistently 
and wilfully late and impertinent, if he throws 
ink about and generally disturbs the whole class, 
he is liable to get hurt. But for serious offences 
corporal punishment is the most useless thing 
inthe world. Caning never made a liar truthful, 
a dirty-minded boy chaste or a thief honest. 

* * * 


There is another side to this subject which 


those of us who come from public schools usually 
know about but seldom mention. Rousseau was 


only the first to confess that his first sex stimu- 
lation came from being whipped by a governess. 
The slight embarrassment and sniggering tone that 
creep into every discussion of this subject are 
in themselves evidence that it brings with it a 
whole train of sexual images. Those who placard 
our cities with pictures of half-naked women 
carrying whips are experienced advertisers who 
know what will attract attention. I recall Berlin 
in the period immediately before the Nazis, 
when the shops were full of books on flagellation 
and when prostitutes wearing high boots differ- 
entiated themselves from their more feminine 
rivals. In more decorous England, no porno- 
graphic shop is complete without several 
well-illustrated books on flagellation, which 
the French call /e vice anglais: It would be 
interesting to have the evidence of psychiatrists 
on this point. The regular psycho-analyst will 
of course come forward with detailed testimony 
about the part that whipping plays in sexual 
maladjustment. People will say, however, that 
he only knows of a few exceptional cases. I 
believe that many educationalists, social workers, 
medical doctors and others whose business it is 
to help people in their personal problems, could 
provide a formidable body of evidence of the 
psychological harm done to our society by the 
experience of whipping or the observations of it 
among young children. 


* * * 


An appetising rumour was delighting the 
Conservative intelligentsia in my part of Essex 
last week-end. The story went that the Minister 
of Food, who lives some ten miles away, had been 
caught on the land of a well-known Conservative 
proprietor with a gun in one hand, a dead 
pheasant in the other. The proprietor, it was 
said, had decided not to prosecute this distin- 
guished poacher, but compelled him to compound 
for his misdeed by giving £50 to a local charity. 
I promptly put my spies to work. They dis- 
covered that the story was stale, and that the 
reporters of one of our great London dailies 
had spent a week in the area, passionately but 
fruitlessly seeking for evidence. There was. not 
even the remotest shadow of truth in the yarn. 
I put the Minister himself through a severe 
interrogation. My third degree methods elicited 
the confession that his son Charles possessed an 
air-gun, and thus armed, father and son sometimes 
seek, by permission, to shoot rabbits over the 
land of a neighbouring farmer, who himself 
shoots over Mr. Strachey’s own acre. Could it 
be that some more dangerous sportsmen. who 
had been warned off the farmer’s land, had seen 
the Stracheys at work and spread the rumour 
that they too were poachers? “ But,” Mr. 
Strachey added, ‘‘ Charles, who carries the 
air-gun, has not yet hit a single rabbit.” 


* * * 


Presumably it was the outcry about “‘ mouse- 
trap ”’ that led to the decision to produce Stilton 
in a hurry. But can anyone produce Stilton in 
a hurry? Is it not a contradiction in terms? 
I hope I am wrong, but I have an uneasy sus- 
picion that the flavour of Stilton comes from the 
corruption of old age which is not to be mis- 
taken for the decadence of youth. Will it be 
Stilton if, as the announcement says, it is to be 
on the market by autumn, produced by “ quick- 
ripening’ processes, some of which had been 
developed in America during the war? The 
report went on to explain that the cheese would 
be for the home market, as it would not keep 
sufficiently long for export! Most people who 
have visited America will remain unimpressed, 
for, next to its quantity and variety, the most 
noticeable thing about food served in American 
cities is its lack of flavour. When the food 
chemist and engineer-cook walk in, flavour walks 
out. To a lesser extent than in America, but just 
as persistently, flavour is disappearing from 
British food. However, a generation which does 
not object to painted kippers, or steak pie which 
does not become pie until a triangle of pastry and 
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corned beef meet for the first time on a plate 
is presumably fair game for the food processer. 


Even in big cities nature is not easily ousted. 
Birds, animals and plants all filter through the 
stone defences. From my window in Holborn 
I can watch willow-wrens, and outside on a 
bombed site at the corner of Great Turnstile 
and Holborn, where wild flowers-now grow, a 
pair of mallards appear to have settled down 
comfortably despite the noise and lack of privacy. 
I leave it to experts to discuss the powers of 
observation needed to spot, from a height, such 
a tiny surface of water and the navigational 
instinct which enables a bird to return to it. 
More surprising to me was to hear that a fox 
recently made its way, not for the first time, into 
a Highgate garden. The attraction was chickens. 
Alas for the fox, the gardener was what M*Turk 
called “a man not fit to live in the same country 
with a god- fearing fox.” He used a gun. 

- 

I am in the position to deny an rumour that 
the Conservative party, deeply perturbed at the 
unfair publicity given in every thoroughfare 
to the pamphlet Keep Left, are proposing 
to demand that Britain should change her rule 
of the road arid follow the United States in 
inflicting penalties on those who do not keep to 
the Right. CRITIC 


TWICE-TOLD TALE 


(With apologies to “‘ Ferdinand,” by Munvo Leaf.) 

Once upon a time in. Spain there was a little bull and 
his name was Franco. 

He liked to sit just quietly and smell the flowers. 

Sometimes his mother, who was a cow, would worry 
about him. 

** Why don’t you skip and butt your head with the 
other little bulls ?”’ she would say. 

But Franco would shake his head. “I like it better 
here where I can sit just quietly and smell the 
flowers.” 

As the years went by Franco grew and grew until he 
was very big and strong. 

All the other bulls, the Falangist bull, and the 
Republican bull, and the Anarchist bull:and the 
Monarchist bull would fight each other all day. 

But not Franco. He still liked to sit just quietly and 
smell the flowers. 

And from all the other countries outside Spain, from 
England, and America, and France and Italy, they 
sent Franco flowers. 

One day five men came to pick the biggest bull to fight 
in the bull fights at Madrid. 

And they chose Franco. So they took him away for 
bull fight day in a cart. 

And all the other bulls shouted for joy. 
they said, “‘ Franco is in the cart.” 

What a day it was! Flags were flying, bands were 
playing. They had a parade into the bull ring. 
First came the Banderillas with long sharp pins to 
stick in the bull and make him angry—they were 

Giral and Negrin. 

Next came the Picadors, and they had long sharp 
spears to stick in the bull and make him angrier— 
they were Gromyko and Mr. Bevin. 

Then came the Matador, the proudest of all—Don 
Juan. 

Then came the bull, and you know who that was, 
don’t you? FRANCO! 

Everyone shouted and clapped because they thought 
he was going to butt and snort and stick his horns 
around. 

But not Franco. 

When he got to the middle of the ring he saw a huge 
mound of wreaths from Dr. Dalton, and Mr. 
Truman, and Monsieur Bidault and Signor Nitti. 

And he just sat down quietly and smelled. 

He wouldn’t fight no matter what they did. And the 
Banderillas were angry, and the Picadors were 
angrier, and the Matador was so angry that he 
cried because he couldn’t show off with his cape 
and sword. 

So they had to take Franco home. 

And he is sitting there still, smelling the flowers, just 
quietly. 

He is very happy. 


«e Now,” 


SAGITTARIUS 
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Director for the future development of a field 
which, before the war, had an output of well over 
2 million tons a year, but is to-day—with a 
similar but proportionately older labour force— 


producing only npnee tons? Conscious of 
¢ problems which a mining 
begged to be excused 


needs and possibilities of the British coal industry. 
My purpose in visiting the Kent field, whose four 
pits, (with a mining population drawn from areas 
as far afield as Scotland, Wales and Durham), 
form a microcosm of the coal industry, had been 
to try to see the new regime and particularly the 
five-day week through the miners’ eyes. 

What I found everywhere was a real sense of 
responsibility, a real determination to make 
nationalisation work, coupled with genuine delight 
in the ‘first instalment of the Charter. In the 
sunshine of Saturday mogning miners were 
digging in the little gardens attached to what 
had been “ company” houses. One was sitting 
in the sun reading Keep Left—this is a politically 
minded coalfield; others were making ready to’ 
go into Dover for the afternoon. Though there 
were grumbles that the “ bonus shift ” should not 
be wholly forfeited by men who were certified to 
be sick on Friday, after four days in the pit, the 
cutting out of the sixth shift had given the men a 
feeling that they were at last being given the right 
to the same chance of rest and social meetings as 
workers in other industries enjoyed. But dozens 
asked me if I had got the week’s production 
figures. at Richborough. The “ target” had put 
them on their mettle. 

What did they think of the Regional Board ? 
The attitude was critical but not hostile.- Some 
appointments of sutordinate officials taken over 
from the old managements had angered them (it 
would be invidious to mention individuals); but 
the young Production Director appeared to enjoy 
universal respect. “ He is really out to make it 
work,” they said. The selection of a retired 
Admiral as Chairman of the Board had puzzled 
the men; they were suspicious, at any rate at 
first, of attempts to impose the atmosphere of the 
quarter-deck into the coalfield. He was not, I 
objected, at all one’s: idea of a brassbound 
Admiral, and had impressed me as being both 
anxious to learn about coal mining and to 
appreciate sympathetically the miners’ point of 
view. Yes, indeed; he was a “ decent old 
basket,” whose friendliness had surprised them. 
But was he a convinced Socialist ? Was the Board 
collectively going to be vigorous enough to get 
the Region the priority in immediate supplies of 
more tubs and ultimately of the power-loading 
and other mechanical equipment which was its 
due ? The steel and engineering industries needed 
a good shake-up, I was told. 

““ You will find the men are inclined to be im- 
patient,” they had said to me at Richborough. 
Perhaps they were; but not, I think, unreason- 
ably. They were prepared to make full allowance 
for the fact that the new controllers had taken 
over pits which the old owners had starved of 
plant and left with stocks of pit-head stores run 
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£5 § 10 
hospital, medical scheme and 
amount to 4s. 6d.; and the cost of five meals, 
five “ snaps,” and five cups of tea bought in the 
pithead canteen would be gs. So, take- 
pay, before P.A.Y.E., would be only 92s. 4d. a 
week. For Coal Board houses rents range from 
12s. to 18s. a week—less than in the neighbouring 
towns—and miners’ coal counts abit. (I found, 
incidentally, a widespread feeling that there could 
be greater economies here if the Coal Board 


i 


would provide miners’ houses with other facilities. 


for cooking. But when it is remembered 
that the basic wage of surface workers is ros. a 
week less than that of day men underground, it 
is manifest that, except in the case of the minority 
earning relatively good money on “ piece,”’ miners’ 
pay is grossly inadequate in the light of the 
present rising cost of living, with cigarettes at 
3s. 4d. a packet and the wives finding that every 
month a pound has to do more and more work 
in housekeeping and buying children’s clothes. 

Even if it means that the price of coal to manu- 
facturing industry has to be subsidised—at any 
rate until mechanisation and the general re- 
organisation of the coalfields has led to increased 
output per man-shift—the country has got to face 
the fact that there has to be a radical scaling-up 
of day wages. An encouraging feature, however, 
in the Kent ‘miners’ outlook was that there 
appeared to be a consensus of opinion that wage 
revision should be on an incentive basis: the day 
wage—and with the extension of power-loading 
more and more men at the face would necessarily 
have to be on day wages—should include a bonus 
element based on the production either of the 
whole pit or of a particular “ district ” in the pit. 
This, most of the men admitted, would be 
essential if interest in higher output was to be 
sustained throughout the mines, _ 


if 
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our mines, we will up and break them in pieces in 
our hands.” To that spirit my salutations. 
AYLMER VALLANCE 


man that can be quite so illusory as a well-ordered 


or indeed any purpose at all. 

The primaries of prison administration are few 
in number, and whether or not they are observed 
in any prison can usually be determined by an 
intelli visitor within an hour of his arrival. 
Whatever effect a prison system hopes to produce 
upon the prisoner by its system of treatment and 
training, it is painfully ‘true that it cannot effect 
anything in the absence of the prisoner. The 
first essential therefore is that prisoners should 
be kept in the prison for the period of their sen- 
tence. But security in its turn rests on discipline. 
It is unlikely that hundreds of human beings will 
for long periods in their life acquiesce meekly in 
the complete surrender of their liberty and will 
make no sort of effort to regain it. There must 
therefore be a body of men vigilant and active 
through the day and night to ensure good order 
and to prevent escape. There must te some 
understanding and common agreement between 
the prisoners and those in charge of them, and 
this is commonly called a spirit or a state or a 
system of discipline. ‘ 

The visitor who is anxious to satisfy himself 
as to the security of a prison will therefore first 
take such steps as he can to assay the discipline of 
staff and prisoners alike. So far as that of the 
staff is concerned, he will do well, in passing 

the gate, to head straight for the office 
of the Governor or Superintendent, and throw 
wide open the largest window that looks out upon 
the prison yard. He will hear a number of prison 
officers giving orders to the prisoners. If he 
hears these orders given in a quiet crisp voice, 
which seems to carry with it the assumption that 
each order will be obeyed without question or 
delay, he will close the window, feeling that, fcr 
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the moment at any rate, all is well.. But if he 


hears an given and a few seconds later the 
same order repeated in a louder and more irascible 
tone, he will know that all is not well, and that 


some, at any fate, of the staff have not yet learned . 


the first lesson a prison officer should learn 
at his Training School, i.c., how to give an order 


to a prisoner. — ; 

Later he will pass through the prison yard, 
and his practised ear will detect the difference 
between the growl and mutter of discontented 
men, and the normal chatter of equable and un~- 
strained prisoners. He cannot fail to gain a mass 
impression of normality or strain. ; 

It may well be that the regime of the prison 
will respond very favourably to these rather 
superficial tests. “The officers are smart in 
bearing, punctilious in salute. The prisoners are 
modest, but not servile. Their reply to simple 
question;, “ Yes, Sir,” “‘ Thank you, Sir,” is not 
reminiscent of that nightmare of the Victorian 
Poor Law, the pauper 
the kind gentlemea ” (i.e. the Guardians of the 
Poor), for all they have done for him. There are 
no signs that the prisoners are ill-used or brow- 
beaten. Many months have passed since any 
prisoner has assaulted an officer, or complained 
that an officer has laid violent hands upon him. 
There ‘have been no escapes, or attempts to 
escape. The lares and penates of discipline and 
security have been well served. These two great 
primaries of prison administration have survived 
the test. - 

The third primary is the physical well-being 
5f the prisoner. The emphasis on this particular 
aspect of prison administration is due to the 
political significance attaching to any sickness or 
accident accruing to a prisoner. Let a Lancashire 
miner die from a fall of coal in a disused shaft or 
die of tuberculosis, and two lines in a local paper 
will suffice. But let a convict at Dartmoor lose a 
finger in a workshop lathe, or contract bronchitis 
in an ill-judged attempt to escape in a November 
fog, and the hounds of Fleet Street are in full 
cry. Of this the prison service does not complain. 
This is as it should be in a community that prides 
itself on being Christian and civilised. Public 
opinion demands that when a man has been 
deprived of his liberty for a long period, and is 
the defenceless, object of a strict State regime, 
he shall receive an even higher degree of what 
our American friends call “‘ hospitalisation ” than 
an ordinary citizen, who still has his rights as a 
free subject. 

Public opinion has great faith in the law; it 
is, perhaps, a pity that it has not always the same 
faith in the myrmidons. The physical welfare of 
the prisoner is affected-in the first place by the 
way in which he is treated when he is sick. As 
a rule the visitor to a big well-run prison is very 
favourably impressed by the way in which a 
prisoner is fed and clothed, bedded and exercised 
during his normal periods of health and activity. 
He is even more favourably impressed by the 
care taken of him when he falls sick, by the 
medical skill and attention that secures his 
recovery and guards his convalescence. 

In all these primary considerations of security, 
discipline and physical well-being, the prison 
scores full marks. The visitor can write his 
flattering report, saying nice things about all 
concerned, and we need doubt neither his 
sincerity nor his veracity. 

What are sometimes regarded as prison 
problems of secondary importance may, if they 
are belittled or disregarded, have such disastrous 
consequences as to reveal the fact that they should 
have been accepted as primary questions. If, 
for instance, the clerical work of a prison is lax, 
so that records of prisoners or of officers are 
carelessly kept, if the prison accounts are con- 
fused or improperly audited, if letters are not 
answered punctually and accurately, the whole 
prison system suffers in efficiency. 

All these are axiomatic qualities in any establis! « 
ment that dares to claim treatment or training 
as among its objectives. 





who was “ very grateful to ° 


The visitor te the modern prison will probably 
discover that both the primaries and the second- 
aries are equally well observed in the administra- 
tion. The_place runs smoothly and is a well-oiled 
and a well-ordered méchanism of co-operation 
and loyalty. In a small world of -innumerable 
details, there appears to be industry, precision 
and dispatch. There is no dust on the gate- 
keeper’s boots, nor on the kitchen scales, nor on 
the stock medicines in the hospital. The popular 
sayings on all hands are “All correct” and 
“ No complaints.” 

What is the wretched visitor to say? Can it 

really be true that this is the model prison, and he 
has discovered it ? Or is it all just wool and dust 
that has blinded his eyes, so that he has been 
shown everything and seen nothing ? 
Perhaps he-will be wise to accept the fact that 
a well-run prison is the great illusion, the most 
plausible fegade that bureaucracy ever invented 
and that what heewas really looking for was not 
to be found among the primaries and secondaries 
of prison administration. It was a Tertiwn 
Quid, a mysterious quantity which he could not 
discover because he could not see it, and did not 
quite know where to look for it, and if he had 
found it would not know how to test the truth 
of his finding. He might at the end of his visit 
address the Governor and his staff assembled on 
parade in some such terms as these :— 

“* Gentlemen, I do thank you for showing me 
everything, for answering all my questions so 
fully and so fearlessly. 

I do congratulate you on the order, and 
discipline. of your prison, on its efficiency, 
cleanliness and industry. It would seem to me 
that, while complying with all the Statutory 
Rules laid down by Parliament, and with the 
thousand and more Standing Orders of your 
Commissioners you have also done everything 
within your power to help the prisoners in your 
charge. I am left with only one question at the 
back of my mind. 

** All through the day and night, you and your 
colleagues and the prisoners are all doing the 
right and appointed thing. Yow are all going 
through the proper and appropriate movements. 
No one is late, or dirty or idle. There is no 
friction, no dispute or sign or threat of force or 
violence. You have fully satisfied all the primaries 
and secondaries of prison administration. Yet 
I feel there is a Tertium Quid, a third something, 
which may perhaps be more important even than 
the discipline and security and all else we hold 
sO sacrosanct. 

“Behind all these correct and proper movements, 
what is really happening? There must be a 
Tertium Quid, an unseen force or spirit or 
influence which is moulding the minds and 
manners and habits of the prisoners here. 

** There is the cleaner at the gate, who will be 
with you for another twelve months. Hr probably 
knows as much about this prison as any man. 
What is he thinking about in his cell to-night ? 
Is he so inured to the daily routine of this peace, 
that he will feel no reluctance to return for another 
year ? We see him twenty times a day as we go 
in and out. We do our duty by him, we draw our 
pay. What is happening to that man, in his mind, 
and in his heart ? We are much the same last 
week, this week, next week. Is he getting slowly 
and steadily the better or the worse for his 
experience ? 

“There is a boy of seventeen among your 
young prisoners, who has been here for six 
months. If he were your son you would be 
growing anxious about his future, weighing the 
relative advantages of apprenticeship or scholar- 
ship. You have arranged physical training and 
evening classes in astronomy and algebra for him. 
You take him to chapel every Sunday, and lead 
his prison visitor to his cell. What is happening 
to that boy in this vital formative year of his 
growth ? It is a long way from seventeen to 
eighteen and what happens in that twelvemonth 
may load the dice for the rest of his life. What 
is happening to him while he plods through the 


openmg weekly programmes you have laid down 
or him? He may be earning all his marks, but 
is he nearer to being a man ? That is the question 
I would ask. That is the Tertium Quid in a 
prison. Perhaps if we did discover the Tertium 
Quid in a prison and found out what was really 
happening to the individual prisoner, we should 
be far from satisfied. We must at any rate remain 
far from satisfied until we know the answer to 
the question ‘ What is really happening while we 
go through the proper movements?’ The 
greatest condemnation of a prison system is that 
after an ordinary judge has sent a man to prison 
for a twelvemonth, hoping that he might thereby 
benefit in character and conduct, another Judge 
should say ‘I had hoped for a miracle, but you 
have provided a most excellent machine.’ ” 
ALEXANDER PATERSON 


“THESE CENTURY-OLD 
CONFLICTS” 


Own the road to Haifa, I began to forget the 
barbed wire of the Jerusalem compounds and the 
slow armoured car, with the hoarse voice 
monotonously calling ‘“ Otzer—Curfew,” that 
had dragged the city from its sleep the previous 
day. The hanged terrorists had been whisked 
to their graves in Safed, and the “ latter rains ”’ 
had burst like tears over the desolate streets. 
But, in the coastal plain, beyond the curfew zone, 
children shouted and laughed, Jews and Arabs 
worked among their crops, the white watch- 
towers of the settlements glittered on the green 
slopes, and overloaded lorries and buses trundled 
past banks of wild anemone, hazy wistaria, and 
the deep mauve of trailing bougainvillea. 


In Haifa, despite the pathetic hulks of the 
illegal immigrant ships, neatly stacked like 
paupers’ coffins against the breakwater, the Jews 
were less heavy-hearted than in Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem is a city of politicians, civil servants, 
shop-keepers and priests. Haifa is a city cf 
workers. When the curfew ends in Haifa, the 
Jewish stevedores go back to the docks, the glass- 
workers go down to the Phoenician factory of 
Solel Boneh, and the Jewish foundrymen to the 
Vulcan forges. In Jerusalem, there is. time to 
brood. In Haifa, the Jews think less of politics 
than that imprisonment by curfew prevents them 
from getting on with their work. 


David Hacohen, director of Solel Boneh, the 
contracting department of the Jewish Federation 
of Labour, met me in Hadar Hacarmel. In 
America, Hacohen, who has the mind and capacity 
of a great industrialist, would, no doubt, have 
made a great fortune. In Palestine he has, instead, 
made Solel Boneh—not for personal gain, but for 
the sake of his Trade Union—into the greatest 
contracting corporation of the Middle East. He, 
himself, receives the same low salary as any other 
manager of Solel Boneh. During the war he 
simultaneously executed large-scale works for the 
British Army, and acted as a leading agent of 
British Intelligence in the Middle East. On 
June 29th, Hacohen, with other Jewish Trade 
Unionists, was arrested and interned at Latrun 
—perhaps because he was once a student at the 
London School of Economics. 


In mind, as in stature, Hacohen is a dominant 
figure, undeflected by disappointment from the 
tasks he has set himself. He believes in Arab- 
Jewish co-operation, and took me to a committee 
mecting of the Haifa municipality to show how it 
works. The Jewish Mayor, Shabatai Levi, 
presided. On his left sat Watson, the British 
City Engineer, a well-loved Haifa character, who 
has devotedly served both Arabs and Jews. The 
Christian Arab Vice-Mayor sat on his right. 
Wearby was the Moslem Vice-Mayor, Karaman, 
an Arab industrialist. The Jewish clerk sat in 
front of the Mayor, and the Jews and Arabs of 
the Committee sat around. The subject was the 
building of new houses for ex-Servicemen in a 
Haifa suburb. The Haifa municipality does not 
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concern itself with Jews or Arabs; it deals with 

the affairs of Haifa’s citizens. 
Outstanding among those who have worked to 
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engraved with the word Patria. Aba Hushi, 
who wants Jews and Arabs to live in peace, does 


hundreds of refugee immigrants on board. 

“He told me that an invitation had come from the 
Sheikh of a village about forty miles away, 
asking me to be the guest at a traditional feast. 
Aba Hushi, two members of the Arab Labour 
League, “ Reggie”’ Rosenberg—a South African 
ex-fighter pilot now in the Jewish Agency—Aba 
Hushi’s son and myself set off in two cars. (Aba 
Hushi is dark, almost like an Arab; his son, 
like large numbers of Palestinian Jews, is tall 
and blond. This physical evolution is, strangely 
enough, regarded rather as a fault by unfriendly 
commentators, who speak nostalgically of the 
gentle, black-haired Jew with soft brown eyes.) 

Two hours out of Haifa, we stopped the cars 
at: a stony path leading to the village. The 
Immam, an ancient with a flowing white beard, 
greeted us himself. 

“This is a great honour” said Aba Hushi. 

Together we climbed the road, where the 
flies clotted the well-trodden faeces, to the house 
of the Sheikh’s son, a new stone building with a 
cool, clean interior. The notables of the vi 
bowed in greeting. Aba Hushi handed the son a 
friendly basketful of gifts. Our hosts then sat 
facing us in comely silence, while I, with a proper 
nonchalance, leant on an embroidered bolster. 
Aba Hushi was the interpreter. 

“You are welcome,” said the Sheikh’s son. 
“ This is a happy day for us.” 

“Tt is a joy for us to accept your hospitality.” 
I answered. 

“Friendship and hospitality is the law of our 
religion,” said the Sheikh. Our host disappeared. 
“From now on,” said Aba Hushi, “he won’t 
rest or sit down until we have eaten and gone.” 

The Sheikh’s son brought us rose water and 
coffee, and handed the other guests a table 
napkin which was passed from mouth to mouth. 

“* This is the.first time that this room has been 
used,” said the Sheikh’s son. ‘“‘ We kept it for 
such an occasion. Those who have consecrated it 
to-day will always be our friends.” 

“Nothing will disturb our friendship,” said 
Aba Hushi. 

They required no proof from him. He had 
sent a Jewish doctor to stamp out trachoma in 
the village ; he had once given a transfusion of his 
own blood to a wounded Arab terrorist. 

“We are simple people” said the Mukhtar. 
“ We worry about simplethings—about our flocks, 
about our olives, about our water. Let the big 
ones bother with politics. Our politics are that 
everyone should live together in peace. The 
world is great ; there is room for all.”’. 

““ Where does the village water come from ?” 
I asked. 

““We have to walk one hour to draw water,” 
said the Mukhtar. ‘‘ We have asked the admin- 
istration for water for twenty years, but nothing 
ever happens.” 

“I will speak to the administration about the 
water,” I said. 
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the water !*.” 
Maurice EDELMAN 


HOPKINS 


Poor Relief and the soup-kitchen ; provide work 
for the Salvation Army or stir the compassion of 
the kindly rich towards the ungrateful and 
improvident poor. But on the initiative of 
Hopkins it became a remorseless challenge to 
statesmen and, alongside the atom-bomb, a 
main preoccupation of our time. 

With the encouragement of Hopkins, John 
Boyd Orr, as a nutrition scientist, the criteria 
of the laboratory and applied them to human 
needs. Hunger and malnutrition could be 
measured not by “‘ God’s will” in the shape of' 
famine ses and of the swollen bellies of the 
famine children, but in terms, accurately asses-' 
sable, of lack of well-being and of positive 
economic loss ; in terms which hard-faced business 
men could understand and which politicians 
could ignore only at their peril. It was possible to 
produce a health budget, relating income to food 
and food to health and health to national income. 
In 1934, Orr announced, at the British Associa- 
tion, his figures on Food, Health and Income. 
In 1935, no candidate could face an audience in 
the General Election if he could not answer the 
challenge of Nutrition. 

Hopkins was a member of the technical com- 
mittee of the Mixed Commission of the League 
of Nations which was set up to “‘ marry” Health 
to Agriculture, to relate the basic human need to 
the basic human industry. Because scientific 
facts on nutrition had become the common idiom 
of politics, the popular “climate” already 


existed before the outbreak of war which made the 
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adoption of an effective rationing system possib| 
in this country. It was A ger Geeed on 
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confirmation, 
hope, of the faith of Sir Gowland Hopkins, 
whose kindly humanity was outraged by that 
ee 


The Sci of Nutrition has given the ordinary 
man a consciousness of his needs which is some- 
thing more than the pangs of hunger or the 
greeping debility of malnutrition; it has made 
as a right and not as a 


even to the average 
not know the clinical i i of oedema, 
osteomalacia and hunger-death. He knows now 


been forewarned. If I were to write the epitaph 
of Sir Gowland Hopkins it would: be “‘ He made 
man his brother’s keeper.” 

RITCHIE CALDER 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to S. Nyman. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, ro Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


T have in my possession a tin of bully beef issued 
during the 1914-18 war. I keep it on the mantel- 
shelf and it appears to be as fresh as ever.—Letter 
in Sunday Pictorial. 


I was horrified to hear a young woman, a product 
of our primary schools, where I presume history 
and geography are taught, ask, “‘ Where is Poona ?”’ 
Can nothing be done to teach young people about 
the historic greatness of the Empire and of importan: 
places in it ?—Letter in Daily Telegraph. 


Two men got a long ladder and placed it against 
the window. A woman of 14 stone was the first 
to start the descent. And she set off down the 
ladder head first. She was prevailed upon to 
return and go down in the normal way.—Report 
in Daily Mirror. 


A Glasgow clothing firm has reduced its con- 
sumption of gas to such an extent that yesterday 
a man who called from the municipal gas depart- 
ment said the meter would have to be taken away. 
Surprised at the low reading of the meter, he wes 
told the firm had been economising in response to 

* the Ministry of Fuel appeal. “ That is overdoing 
it,” he remarked.—Report in Daily Telegraph. 


And now a wave of resentment is sweeping the 
countryside because there will be only a six-roomed 
cottage on the estate available for Lord and Lady 
Ducie, owners of Tortworth Court, when they 
return to their country seat this month.—Sunday 
Express. 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 


A BUSY WEEK > 
Rigoletto.—Mr. Pomeroy, whom I have constantly 
a proper producer, has at last 
taken the plunge, and to some effect: the masterly 
hand of Car! Ebert is visible in every scene of this 
revival, removing hallowed absurdities, 
creating plausibility and using every device of grouping 


.and gesture to reinforce the intensity of the music. 


Joseph Carl’s decor is an improvement on his Pasquale, 
Signor Erede gets uncommonly brilliant results 


and 
out of chorus and orchestra; the whole company 
has 


y received an electric shock from the 
presence of a first-rate man of the theatre. But the 
very best of producers cannot transform bad singers 


slav baritone, Marko Rothmiiller; in the title role. 
Eleven years ago, after hearing at Zurich his masterly 
Simone (in that. great Verdian opera 
which has never yet been given in England) I remember 
describing his voice as “‘a superb Italianate baritone 
perfectly placed and used with an artistry far ahead 
of most contemporary Italians,” arid that verdict 
needs no qualification to-day; it is a long time since 
we have heard in London a singer who combines 
such absolute steadiness and purity of line with so 
considerable a degree of histrionic power. Signor 


' Salvarezza sang the Duke’s music in a fine, ringing 


tenor which was likewise blissfully free from wobble ; 
if he could only cultivate a lighter and more seductive 
style, he would be quite first-class. As Gilda, Daria 
Bayan looked well and sang with taste, achieving a 
particularly beautiful soft B flat in the final scene 
but neither in tone nor in technique did she prove 
equal to her male colleagues ; a “‘ Caro Nome ” trans- 
posed down and shorn of its last, long, pearly trill 
cannot honestly be pronounced adequate. Bruce 
Boyce as Monterone and Martin Lawrence as Spara- 
fucile were highly successful; the Maddalena less 
so. No shortcomings, however, can obscure the fact 
that this revival restores to its proper status as a work 
of fiery genius an opera which is generally treated as 
a shabby old bore with a few unquenchable tunes. 
Beethoven.—Signor de Sabata concluded his highly 
successful Beethoven cycle with a deliciously crisp 
performance of the Eighth Symphony and one of the 
Ninth which began worse and ended better than any 
other I remember. Excessive rubato, in particular a 
tendency to begin every ritardando a bar or two before 
it was marked, robbed the first movement of its 
rhythmic tension, and in consequence of its elemental 
grandeur, and the second was spoilt by erratic tempi ; 
but the slow movement flowed angelically, and the 
choral finale (laudably given with the original German 
text) was electrifying, in spite of uneven soloists, 
thanks to the splendid vigour and certainty of the 
newly re-formed London Philharmonic Choir. 
Berlioz and Fauré.—A sudden spate of Berlioz, 
provided by the indefatigable Sir Thomas, included 
a welcome rehearing of the Requiem, which contains 
some of his best music and was notable for a ravishing 
performance of the tenor solo in the Sanctus by 
René Soames. The Symphonie Funébre et Triomphale 
sounded as overpoweringly trashy as ever; and much 
of the Te Deum might have seemed duller but for the 
startling brilliance and tremendous power of the 
Sheffield Philharmonic Choir. Feauré’s Reguiem was 
also well sung, but in a style which somewhow let 
too much Protestant daylight and Yorkshire energy 
into the Catholic quietism of this most divine work, 
which is worth all Berlioz’s choral music put together. 
Contemporary Music.—Nothing, I am bound to say, 
in, the last L.C.M.C. concert seemed to me to 
possess much value. The Sauguet cantata was facile 
and trivial, the Lutyens plain glum, the Nigg Variations 
an exercise in atonalism. As for the much-discussed 
Messiaen Liturzies, they proved to consist of a sucré 
sort of lyricism, deliquescent, enormously repetitive, 
and overlaid with all the tintinnabulations of the 
East. DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


CLEANLINESS AND TASTE 


Wren the present Director of the National Gallery 
was at Leeds, he arranged exhibitions of living English 
artists. Grateful as all painters must feel toa museum 
Official who takes so active an interest in the art of 
the present, the Royal Academicians have not allowed 

friendly feelings to deflect them from the stern 
path of duty. Indeed the language they have used 
about the cleaning of a Velazquez in the National 
Gallery is extravagant, not to say libellous, in its 
violence. ‘The world,” says Sir Alfred Munnings, 
“has lost for ever a superb masterpiece of painting.” 
The Velazquez, adds Sir Oswald Birley, “is no 


‘longer worth showing on the walls of the National 


Gallery ” ; and he supports his views by comparing it 
with the Velazquezes in Madrid which “ have scarcely 
altered at all in that clean, rare atmosphere.” Can he 

be unaware that varnish, in any atmosphere 
however clean, invariably becomes discoloured ? 
These gentlemen take it upon themselves to speak in 
the name of all artists. What with one thing and 
another, they never cease to surprise me. 

The most bizarre feature of these outbursts is that 
none of the writers seems to have noticed that the 
picture was appallingly dirty. What Sir Alfred calls its 
“mystery” could quickly be regained by shrouding 
it in a coat of dark varnish, which would fnake the 
ornaments on the dress invisible (as they were before 
the cleaning), and which would reduce the variety of 
the flesh-painting to the brown of old shoes. I am 
not so pontifical as to assert categorically that the 
picture now looks its best, for this is chiefly a matter 
of taste. It is possible that Velazquez finished the 
picture with an all-over coat of varnish that had some 
warmth of colour. If so, this will have been removed 
by earlier, less careful cleanings. Some old pictures 
have indeed been so much damaged in the past that it 
may be thought wise to leave their scars hidden in 
merciful dirt. I am sure, however, that the Velazquez 
is not one of these: I think that now it looks magnifi- 
cent, and that it may look even better in a few years. 
It is, I. repeat, a matter of taste; and personally, 
while I share Constable’s distaste for verdure the 
colour of an old fiddle, I think that more often than 
not a very faint discoloration in the varnish gives 
it an agreeably “settled” appearance. At the 
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same time, this may be due only to my being so used 
to looking at masterpieces through a veil that would 
have horrified their creators. 

There are no new shows of outstanding interest. 
The St. George’s Gallery has a lively show of young 
English painters, two of the most gifted being William 
Scott and John Craxton. (The latter has been in 
Greece, where he evidently found the feet of the natives 
as large as those of his English models.) Miss Nora 
McGuinness’s gouaches at the Leicester Gulleries 
are much better than they look, en masse, for a certain 
monotony results from the colour-scheme she imposes 
on nature. Hung separately they would seem far 
more luminous. Tae Gimpel Gallery has water- 
colours by*another Irish painter, Louis le Brocquy. 
He assembles more forms and colours than he can yet 
control, but his simpler designs reveal great gifts. 

I cannot end without a word of homage to the 
memory of Frances Hodgkins. Her death deprives 
us of one of the most original and accomplished 
colourists that the British School has ever produced 

ROGER MARVELL 


RADIO NOTES 


FTER listening to the three-cornered discussion 
which implemented, followed up, supported, but- 
tressed, revetted, embastioned. or forfended the 
second of Mr. Graham Hutton’s bellicose expositions 
of Britain’s Crisis, I felt thankful that comscience (and 
perhaps experience) had prevented me from judging 
the programme on the first few boring minuics. Like 
most broadcast discussions, impromptu or scripted, 
this one was like a lamp—increasing in brilliance 
towards the centre but thin at the periphery. It 
seemed as if the sense of unreality, created by the 
studio, the mike, the occasion, and so forth, had had 
to be gradually broken through—das if the eagerness 
to appear men of Good Will, assenting with alacrity 
to the suggestions of a vague optimism, were the 
necessary prelude to something more serious, because 
nearer the bone. Unless one recalls that even in 
Plato’s Dialogues the characters begin by attending to 
politeness, one may be inclined to resent the time 
apparently wasted at the outset of broadcast 
symposiums. The consciousness of a Jay audience 
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may nave had something to do with this “ scripted 
away” impression. Let us admit that it is wiser not 
to start these things in medias res—that the boxers’ 
handshake is net an empty form—and possess our- 
selves in patience. In this case the broadcast, once 


heard some very intelligetit “‘ shop.” 

The adaptation of Jean-Paul Sartre’s The Flies was 
never less than interesting and at times successful ; 
the unevenness of the broadcast as a whole lay partly 
in the limitations of the medium and partly in the 
acting, which, although usually on the right lines, 
suffered the queerest lapses. The play does not, in 
my view, compare favourably with Hofmannsthal’s 
Elektra, since M. Sartre had an axe to grind and does 
not command either the tremendous compression or 
the poetic intensity of the Austrian dramatist. His 
version of the legend is much nearer to Eugene 
O’Neill’s—particularly in his conception of Orestes. 
In any case The Flies can scarcely be appreciated 
without reference to the ciroumstances which 
it: the Paris @f the German occupation. This alone 
gives meaning to Sartre’s istheus and his most 
un-Greek view of Zeus. Where the radio version 
succeeded best was in the passages of close, sardonic 
reasoning, and in the expository sequences at the 
beginning; where it failed—apart from the 
“* Revivalist” crowd scene, which could hardly have 
been other than acutely embarrassing on the air—was 
in the emotional outbursts, which were simply over- 
acted (at the recognition of Orestes by Electra how 
one longed for Strauss’s magnificent page!). Miss 
Peggy Bryan suggested well the outraged high spirit 
of Electra, but not (I think) her majesty or her terrify- 
ing hatred. Mr. Cyril Cusack-—always so sympathetic 
an actor—seemed a little off the mark in the part of a 
hero fundamentally weak and estranged from himself ; 
and as Aegistheus Mr. Laidman Browne was mono- 
tonously emphatic, to the point of ruining the crucial 
scene with Zeus which brings to light the theme of 
the play—the cloaked struggle between Free Will and 
Authority. On the other hand, the Clytemnestra of 
Miss Vivienne Chatterton was well considered and 
highly impressive: in its callous self-pity and its 
corrupt grandeur this performance brought back 
memories of Anna Bahr-Mildenburg’s famous assump- 
tion of the role in Strauss’s opera. 

Though not an addict of crossword puzzles, I have 
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to climate—nowhere else in the 
expect to find ourselves wrestling in 
ssesatineccdebes anch te susaube-cakents 
te cxpected hen mist and am are endaaped te 
cactus, sand, and sun? But unlike Miss Roc, 
Jennifer Jones meets trouble with open arms, or at 
any rate with very loosely buttoned blouse. 

Such trouble! In Texas, where saloons are as vast 
as Olympia and horses whizz by quicker than Golden 
Arrows, Miss Jones is very soon sobbing her heart out 
to the tune of “‘ I’m trash, trash, trash | ” while one of 


as a peasant girl seeing visions. Here, on the physical 
level, she has not only to suffer the ordeal of brothers 
—which she does, I may say, with tumultuous energy 
—but to pass through that rainbow of tints that 
transmogrifies the flesh from raw beefsteak to café 
créme and back at the camera’s whim. Sometimes 
Miss Jones seems to be a mulatto, sometimes a gypsy, 
sometimes she even looks herself. Climate again. She 
is, in fact, supposed to be half-breed Indian. The film 
begins lightly with her father being hanged for murder, 
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ends—bien saignant—with dead lovers, when she 

s shot the bad brother and he has shot her, and they 
SS Spee 


unintentionally or unconsciously, Plaisance is derived 
from that most memorable of ballets d’atmosphére, 
Cotillion (1932). Four maidens and four cavaliers, in 
a scene suggestive of carnival occasions, are involved 


Figures of nice ingenuity have been invented by 
Mr. Gore and it is hard to decide whether the female 
or the male members .of his cast have provoked the 
greater invention. 

The male and female pas-de-trois and the ensembles 
of six and eight figures were all beautifully danced, 
and the extensive pas-de-deux for Annette Chappell and 
Walter Gore had moments of wonder. 

Plaisance will be a popular success, because it 
consists entirely of dancing, because it is easy to look 
at, and because it is particularly easy to admire when 
performed by the Miles Chappell, Grimes, Hinton and 
Wright and the MM. Ellis, Gilp'n, Gore and 
Kalichevsky. A. V. CoTon 
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starvation Owing to serious shortage of grain. Those 
of us who have been werking with the Unrra 
Yugoslav Mission have seen the amazing efforts made 
by the peasants to restore and exceed the pre-war area 
of cultivated land. We have also seen the results of 
their labour frustrated by two successive droughts. 

Unrra’s aid has averted famine so far, and has 
enabled the people to restore order to the threadbare 
economy of their land. That the maximum use has 
been made of this aid is due entirely to excellent 
organisation on the part of the government and local 
councils; and the untiring devoted work of the people. 
One obtains a glimpse of their fine spirit in the film, 
The Bridge, now being shown in London. Since it 
was my duty to travel constantly throughout Yugo- 


z 
: 
‘ 
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fact that it is almost impossible to imagine a 
people working harder or with more heroic devotion 
to the task of reconstruction, regardless of personal 
hardship. I must also pay tribute to the friendly 
hospitality with which I and my colleagues were 
received in all parts of the country. In view of all 
this, it was sad to have to work against 


e country and the people. .This most fascinating 
ct of Unrra’s activities, providing not only an 


explained how so many of us have been living quite 
happily for two years or more behind the “ Iron 
Curtain ” and have survived to tell the tale !) 

Last summer, we saw the brown parched country- 
side, and we knew that hunger would once more be 
the lot of many of the long-suffering Yugoslavs, since 
Unrra food supplies were to cease. The portion of 
the funds allocated to Yugoslavia but not expended 
has been cancelled on American insistence, and 
potatoes ordered from the United States have been 
diverted elsewhere. Now that hunger is actually 
beginning to make itself felt, a new propaganda 
campaign on the old familiar lines is commencing. 
We are told that the bread ration was too high, and 
that grain was thereby wasted. No mention is made 
of the almost complete absence of meat and other food 
in many parts of Yugoslavia, and the fact that bread 
is often practically the only 


James S. Grecory, B.A., F.R.G.S., 
Formerly Regional Officer for Serbia, 
Unrra Yugoslav Mission. 
1 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.r. 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

Sir,—There are two sentences in your important 
article “‘ Economics and Ideology,” whose impli- 
cation bears underlining. “It may well be,” you 
write, “that Mr. Bevin’s brief visit to Warsaw . . . 
marked a turning point in his direction of British 
foreign policy ...A few hours in Warsaw were 
enough to show him that Poland is not a province of 
the U.S.S.R. but a nation which is trying to reconcile 
freedom with contiguity to a Great Power, and that 
Polish Socialists can collaborate with Communists 
without thereby losing their principles.” [If it is a 
fact that a brief visit of a few hours can have such 
far-reaching and heartening results, it is further 
evidence that only a thorough overhaul of the diplo- 


assume the responsibility of higtt diplomatic posts, 

those who have made their career in the Foreign 
True, this was before Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck was removed from the Warsaw Embassy. 
But if he is no longer representing the Labour Govern- 
ment elsewhere or sending his trained and experienced 
reports for the guidance of the Foreign Secretary, 
it is not because he was notoriously out of sympathy 
with the aims of the new democracies. And since 
we cannot refy on the same happy accident preventing 
many other “high diplomatic posts ” being filled by 


2 Rothwell Street, London, N.W.r. 


SOCIALISTS AND COMMUNISTS IN 
FRANCE 

Smr,—Your Paris correspondent, in your issue 
of May roth, in spite of saying several accurate and 
interesting things on the Renault strike, is really too 
biased in favour of the Communists, and is too unfair 
towards the Socialists. 

TI am alf the more justified in taking this view, as at 
the Conseil National which decided to maintain the 
Ramadier Government, I was in agreement with the 
minority—a minority which, as you know, is formed 
by almost half the Party. For, in my opinion, the 
greatest danger for the Socialist Party lay in giving 
the impression that they were cutting themselves off 
from the working classes. 

But.we mist honestly recognise that danger was 
inherent in both alternatives. And many of those 
who voted in favour of maintaining the Cabinet did 
so with reluctance and only because they feared that 
a long period of Ministerial crisis might strengthen 
de Gaulle. 

To which I must add that, in agreement with Paul 
Ramadier himself, I proposed to the Conseil National 
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at the end of the meeting that it be decided: (1) that 
the Goveinment remzin in close contact with the 
C.G.T. ; (2) that the Party continue to refuse to take 
part in cny anti-Communist coalition; (3) that the 
Socialist Ministers leave the Government if it was 
kept in power by a reactionary majority. And these 
three points were included in the final resolution 
which was unanimously voted. 

I consider that the Socialists have made many 
mistakes since the Liberation, and. some of them are 
obsessed by a ridiculous anti-Communist phobia. 
But one must realise that the Communists place us 
sometimes in a very difficult position, as for example 
when they vote against a Cabinet of which they are 
members and then refuse to resign. 

You must be'ieve moreover that several leaders of 
the Communist Party very much regret what has 
happened. And they have the greatest desire to 
support the Ramadier Government, all the more so 
because they are on good terms with Ramadier 
himself, the only M.P. who, in 1939, had the courage to 
oppose the exclusion of the Communists from the 
House. 

1 must also protest against the statement made by 
your correspondent which appears to forecast that 
the decline of the Socialist Party is inevitable. Local 
elections prove, on the contrary, that since Leon 
Bium’s Government of December, 1946, we have 
regained favour. On the other hand, it can be noted 
that the Communists have lost some of their influence 
since the last Genera! Election. As proof, I only 
need to refer to the 'ast vote for the delegates of Social 
Security. 

One sentence in your correspondent’s article seems 
to infer that the Socialists are only fighting de Gaulle 
half-hearted!y. This is not correct. But I would 
never oppose any statement which encourages French- 
men to fight against the Gaullist danger to the utmost. 
I only regret that my British friends amongst the 
Labour and the Left did not help me more in this 
task during the war. From 1941 onwards. I explained 
to them that the General dreamt of becoming a 
di-tator. Louis Levy, 

14 Henrietta St., London correspondent of the 

W.C.2. Populaire. 


AFRICAN STUDENTS 

Sir,—There are in the United Kingdom to-day over 
a thousand African students who are completing their 
education at British universities and colleges. The 
Colonial Office makes official arrangements for their 
training and accommodation, but there is a great 
necessity for unofficial help from the community 
in general to these young men and women, who often 
fee] lonely and starved of human fellowship. Unless 


Te cilhes linia os dink senda bine 
resident in London) to invite these “ strangers within 
our gates” to their houses for an occasional meal. 
Such a friendly act would afford a welcome change 
and experience for the Africans, and I know that it 
will also be enjoyed by the hosts and hostesses, because 


A year ago my predecessor, Dr..de Labilliere (with 
the support of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Mayor of London, the Moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land, and the Moderator of the Free Church Federal 
Council), founded the Dean of Westminster’s Appeal 
Fund, whose office at 5, Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C.2, keeps a list of the students. If your readers 
care to write to this address (mentioning any special 
preferences they may have, e.g., for an Engi 
student, a Nurse, or a Nigerian), the Publicity Director 
will effect the necessary introduction. Or, benevolent 
persons who are unable to give practical hospitality 
may perhaps like to send a donation towards the 
£50,000 needed for a new centre (with a resident 
chaplain as ‘liaison officer) which the Africans are 
hoping to establish in London. Aan C. Don, 

Dean of Westminster. 
The Dean of Westminster’s Appeal Fund, 
5 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


CLYDESIDE 

Sir,—I admit David Murray’ s charge that my 
interpretation of the Clyde shipbuilding figures was 
misleading, but I certainly do not admit that produc- 
tion figures invalidate my arguments. 

I was stressing, as he does, the paradox of unemploy- 
ment in the midst of full employment. The fact that 
a comparison between tonnage “ under construction ” 
to-day and the tonnage “ launched ” during the peak 
inter-war years is misleading does not alter my point 
that Clyde shipyard workers are fully employed and 
the resources of the industry fully engaged—which 
only makes the 100,000 unemployed a greater challenge. 

I argued that while there is apparent prosperity 
in the traditional industries (I did make a point of 
the steel risks) Clydeside (and Scotland) cannot 
afford to rely on tradition. The trading estates and 
the new industrial developments are supposed to be 
taking care of that, but I am far from satisfied either 


_ The New Statesman and Nation, May 24, 1947 


with the programme or with the character of th: 
developments. These industries are cuttings, not 
seedlings, transplants from England (and in some 
cases from América). They are liable to shrivel in 
the first economic frost. That is the result of regarding 
Scotland ‘as a “ branch-factory ”; with nine out of 
every ten of its science graduates (because Scotland 
cannot support them) migrating to do their research 
elsewhere, no assurance that the fruits of their 
research will be applied in Scotland. Scottish 
industry will be healthy only when it does its owa 
germination. 

I do not underestimate the disadvantages from which 
Scotland suffers. It breeds the kind of discontent 
which party loyalties cannot assuage. But I thoug!: 
that that clearly emerged from what I wrote. 

Ritcuie CALDER 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 

Sir,—Mr. Smurthwaite’s arguments in your last 
issue are doubtless applicable to the Public Schools, 
where classes average about 25. My own experience, 
teaching under these conditions, was that indiscipline 
hardly ever occurred except during occasional lessons 
which I had not thought out sufficiently in advance. 

But in the State schools the classes range from 35 
to 50 or even more. Classes of this size are bound 
to be ill-assorted, except perhaps in the largest multi- 
lateral schools; and, in’ addition, it is almost im- 
possible for the teacher to keep. the whole class within 
his field of vision—a mo%t serious handicap even to 
a brilliant exponent. 

Under such circumstances there is bound to be a 
mischief-making minority in nearly every class, and 
a deterrent is necessary from the start to ensure 
tolerable teaching conditions. I can testify agai 
from experience, that a sharp rap, administered on the 
spot by the teacher concerned, is by far the most effective 
for the purpose. It is accepted as reasonable by the 
boys, perhaps with slightly rueful humour, and breed; 
far less resentment than any system of impositions, 
detention, or conduct marks. The danger of its 
abuse by sadists is negligible ; no teacher who overdid 
it would stand much chahce of retaining his job 
to-day in any school controlled by the publi 
authorities. J. D. SoLomon 

5. Cambrian Road, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


CLEMENCY 
S1r,—After a press campaign for the execution ol 
certain terrorists who were not proved to have 
murdered anybody, we have one for the reprieve 
of Field-Marshal Kesselring, convicted for complicity 
in a mass murder. Are we mad ? E. C. 
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It seems to me that this is a prose age because it 
réquires us to be terribly explicit. 


Mr. Heppenstall gives too small a proportion 
of his space to his comments upon books, too 
much to*summaries of their plots. The three 
pages he devotes to Bernanos’s Monsieur Ouine, 
for instance, throw no light on this to me in- 
comprehensible novel. Though I found myself 
often disagreeing with him, and sometimes 
failing to grasp what he meant, The Double Image 
can be recommended as a stimulus to thought. 
Mr. Heppenstall forestalls one criticism by 
candidly stating that in this book he is starting 
hares, not offering conclusions. 

Here is a dealing with the background 
of modern Catholic literature : 

Homo sapiens is happiest when his life is based 
upon a few unquestioned prejudices. Peace of 
mind seems to result from the belief that society 
is rational and certain types of behaviour eternally 
right. That is no doubt why, in the tottering 
groaning structure of to-day, people are to be 
found undergoing spasmodic conversion to a 
primitive or an elaborate form of Christianity, 
an orgiastic political collectivism or a reactionary 
nationalism. They desire beyond all retention 
to know what to do. “ Knowing ” what to do means 
for the great majority “ being told” what to do. 
This becomes clear not only from the study of 

National Socialism, Communism and 
Tory Nationalism, from Catholicism and no less 
from Protestant Revivalism in. the work of Karl 
Barth and his colleagues, but from the tendency of 
uprooted and uncertain people in the last resort to 
fall il] and to put themselves in the hands of a 
doctor. ... 


c. “woman’s shaving her head 


Catholicism to-day is 
symptomatic of the unbalance of the age. 
writes as an infidel. (He was 
BA geese chapel, =e a 
explain supposes England to “a 
predominantly Calvinist country.) While his 
book could not fairly be called anti i 


ome ag He dismisses as ludicrous the 
incident in Bloy’s Le Désespéré of a 


is 


It is “ they ” 
sinned. this 
moral and indeed 


cunning and selfish ipeteee fe0 
savage.” i itism 

Vansittartism do not ly employ Jews or 
Germans as scapegoats. impute sin to the 


victim and name it as the cause of the people’s 
misfortunes. The function of a true scapegoat is 
beneficial, and scapegoats are to be loved. 


To speak of “ imputing ” sin to the 
a me as an understatement, but one of 


Mr. Heppenstall has chosen to concern himself 
with ideas and plots almost to the exclusion of 
imagery and style in general—which seems to 
me the least rewarding approach to imaginative 
literature. This helps to explain his low opinion 
of Mauriac ; it has not, however, prevented him 
from giving generous praise to Claudel, and 
particularly to Le soulier de satin, a sublime 
work, I must admit, though for my part, liking 
poetry to be deflated and dense, I find much of 
Claudel too rhapsodic. -He reminds me often 
of Victor Hugo, sometimes of Whitman. 
Saturated in the Vulgate, he has invented a 
diction in French idiom analogous to that of our 
Authorised Version. No other living writer 
has an imagination on so large a scale. He 
possesses, moreover, vast culture, a sense of the 


theatre and, intermittently, a rich sense of comedy. ~ 


Mr. Heppenstall applies to him the terminology 
of Pareto, and, as so often in this book, I wish 
he had pursued this thought. Claudel’s Catho- 
licism is chivalrous, not ascetic — mystically 
responsive to beauty in women, to courage in 
men. His work, at any rate his theatre, is 
accordingly concentrated on exalting Honour, 
a notion extraneous, if not actively hostile, to 
Christianity. 

Mauriac, in my opinion, Mr. Heppenstall 
grossly underestimates and misunderstands. He 
compares Destins, with Colette’s admirable Chéri 
only to condemn Mauriac for feeling towards 
the “hero” a love that is “ purely caritative, 
all agape and no eros.” In my view one of 
Mauriac’s supreme gifts is his power to depict 
and express the character of a woman’s love for 
a young man. (In most of his novels the action 
is seen through the eyes of a woman, with whom 
in the manner of the greatest novelists Mauriac 
marvellously identifies himself.) Mr. Heppen- 


at once an answer to and 
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the gloom in M. Mauriac’s 
fun at all,” which 
description of ; and he adds 
trend of Mauriac’s religious apologetic 
so to present the world that without God it 
intolerable.” I prefer to say that his 
few saintly exceptions are 
consistently disagreeable. This need not 
attributed only to Catholicism; it is indeed 
traditional in free-thinking French novelists, from 
and Stendhal through Flaubert and 
to Proust and the later Montherlant. 

I am amazed that they take such a black view 
of human having myself found in France 
whose kindness and generosity are un- 
. Faced with the inconsistencies 


i 


- natural to Man, the French apply logic where we 


use a sense of ; correct La 
Rochefoucauld’s diagnosis of motives, the human 
conduct that results from them can be delightful. 

Throughout his book Mr. Heppenstall insists 
upon the tendency of Catholic literature to become 
heretical, and he seems to me to reveal an incom- 
plete acquaintance with French Catholicism 
when he says that M. Mauriac is “a Protestant 
at heart.” The boisterous, vinous or beery 
Catholicism of Belloc, Chesterton and Mr. J. B. 
Morton has never had a parallel in France (or, 
so far as I know, anywhere outside this island). 
It was a Frenchman, Armand de Rancé, who 
inaugurated the extreme austerity of the Trappists. 
The Jansenists, so far from being Protestant, 
were rigid conservatives who deplored the 
** development ” of Catholic doctrine, of which 
the Jesuits were then the champions. It was a 
Frenchman again, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
who imposed the most drastic severity upon the 
Cistercians; and no more powerful literary 
expression of asceticism pushed to its logical 
conclusion can be found than the Pensées of 
the twelfth-century Carthusian, Prior Guigue. 
Frangois de Sales, on the other hand, who may 
be thought the most amiable of French saints, 
I cite as the exception that proves the rule: 
for he was a Savoyard, and so only dubiously a 
Frenchman. Such instances suggest that Mauriac 
writes from the centre of the French Catholic 


f tradition. 


Remorselessly as he describes the depravity 
of the human heart, Mauriac is intensely and 
poetically responsive to sensuous beauty, to 
sights and sounds and scents, to the inordinate 
charm also of youthful high spirits. His books 
gain great richness from his experience of what 
Pascal calls “Vusage délicieux et criminel du 
monde.” They express the anguish of a man 
torn asunder, “a man who has chosen to live 
divided against himself.” He has described 
himself as “‘a metaphysician who works in the 
concrete,” who seeks to bring home to all our 
senses “the Catholic universe of evil.” He 
incarnates, puts into flesh, “the theologians’ 
idea of the Sinner.” In his terrifying novels of 
family life he uses modern notions of heredity 
to support the orthodox and so difficultly accept- 
able doctrine of Original. Sin: “ The intrinsic 
sinner (le pécheur en soi) is a myth,” he declares, 
“‘ what does exist is an accumulation of inherited 
tendencies.” 

Mr. Heppenstall goes to the root of his matter 
in the following sentences : 

M. Mauriac writes, needless to say, about sin. 
Yet, as with Greene, it is not particularly 
easy to distinguish sin in this context from what in 
a pagan novelist would pass for neurosis, except in 
so far as the author, in his manner of speech, betrays 
greater agitation. 

Is not this equally true of all tragic literature, 
Greek as well as Christian, though the Greeks 
regarded sin as a defilement more physical than 
moral ? Listen again to Mr. Heppenstall : 


Sometimes sex is awful, sometimes it is funny. 
Rather occasionally, it is like a clap of thunder and 
a revelation. At its married best, it is a gay, 
instructive, sensitising and well-mannered game. 


One may agree; and at the same time insist 
that a suspension of disbelief in sin is requisite in 
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the reader not only of Mauriac but of Sophocles, 


Dante, Racine and Tolstoy. 
that a belief in sin as distinct from neurosis is 
what makes Catholicism such a signal advantage 
to the modern novelist. *The rationalist will 
not agitate himself gravely or for long about 
the location of spermatozoa. If he does become 
infected with the same misery as Othello, he will 
despise himself for his folly ; and, in the situation 
of Oedipus, he could justifiably feel a guiltless 
participant in an unimportant, if unlucky, 
episode. To the Catholic, on the other hand, 
no human act or passing thought is trivial. A lie, 
even if made only out of politeness or to spare the 
feelings of an acquaintance, is more to be deplored 
than a famine or a cholera that destroys millions. 
Every action of the individual is the focus of a 
struggle between God and Satan: it may decide 
whether through eternity his lot shall be super- 
human happiness or unimaginable pain. While 
the rationalist is not debarred from being the 
author—or for that matter the hero—of a tragedy, 
he is at a great disadvantage compared with the 
believer. The sense of morality, however acute, 
covers a far smaller area and is possessed of far 
less intensity than the sense of sin. 
RAYMOND MORTIMER 


GREEKS IN THE AMERICAN EMPIRE 


This House Against This House. VINCENT 
SHeeaN. Macmillan. 16s. 


Top Secret. RALPH INGERSOLL. Partridge. 15s. 


Operation Victory. Major - GENERAL SIR 
FRANCIS DE GUINGAND. Hodder and Stoughton. 
255. 

It is rumoured that whenever a new member of 
his Staff arrived in Algiers, Harold Macmillan, 
then political adviser to General Eisenhower, 
would give him a short but unforgettable “‘ brief- 
ing.” ‘“* This,” he would say, “‘is an American 
Empire. .In any room in this Headquarters ycu 
will. find two officers, the senior American :nd 
the junior British. The senior officer will be 
sitting with his feet on the table, and a cigar in 
his mouth. His ‘in-tray’ will be empty. The 
junior officer will be hard at work. You must 
accept this relationship as both natural and 
desirab!e. Like the rest of us, you must do the 
work but never ask for the credit; you must 
draft the plans, keep the minutes and be tolerant 
of conferences in which nothing is definitely 
settled. Above all, you must never let your 
American superior feel that you regard yourself 
as better at the job. We are the Greeks of this 
Empire: and, by accepting the fact without 
mortification, we can turn it to the interests of 
our country.” 

Though this story may be apocryphal, it 
sums up an aspect of Anglo-American relations 
of which these three books are all illustrations. 
Mr. Ingersoll, who was attached first to the 
American planning staff in London and then to 
General Bradley’s XII Army Group, was mor- 
dantly aware of it. Other reviewers have already 
exposed t’e innumerable inaccuracies of fact 
which make -Fop Sécref almost a classic of military 
semi-literacy. But these inaccuracies do not 
destroy its value as a document. Here are filed 
for reference all the rumours, scandals and 
vituper<tion which were the small talk of American 
messes during the war. Mr. Ingersoll is not of 
course a typical American; but the extremity 
and articutateness of his Anglophobia enables 

m to print all the things which his more 
gentlemanly colleagues only whispered in their 
cups-and-refused to believe when sober. Because 
he is not a very pleasant fellow and has little 
regard for accuracy, he has composed a brilliant 
but unconscious caricature of the American 
staf officer: with his sense of technical and 
moral superiority and of political inferiority 
vis-a-vis this country. Mr. Ingersoll is smart 
enough to realise that the Greeks of the American 
Empire got their way because they worked as 
a team, and treated war not as a total break with 
peacetime behaviour but as an extension of 


I suggest indeed w 


x 


American democracy, and against the anti- 
Fascist Socialists and Communists in Italy, 
Greece and Spain. His experience as liaison 
officer with the French in North Africa made 


-him a hard-boiled os oe of the Eisenhower 


policy and the Darlan deal. But Badoglio and the. 
King of Greece—and ~“Mihailovitch—seemed to 
him to present different problems, because they 
were the “agents of British imperialism ” 
whereas Darlan was “a genuine representative of 
French feeling.” This House Against This House 
is worth reading because it reveals the inner 
contradictions of American liberal thought 
Whereas Mr. Ingersoll is an eccentric, slapdash 
» Russophile and isolationist, wh 
will always be out of step_with everyone ¢ 







- the “times. —His 
liberalism which is ruthless in ure of 
British Imperialism or German aggressiveness, 
becomes a good deal less uncompromising when 
American interests are concerned. I wonder 
how he feels now that it is an American Admin- 
istration which is supporting “ neo-Fascisn ” 
in Greece and Turkey. It is one thing to root 
from the sidelines against Mr. -Churchill and 
quite another to civilise an American Empire. 
of the best chapters of This House Against 

is House is that on Mr. Sheean’s experiences 

in India and China. Contrasting Indian sub- 
servience with the independent spirit of the 
Chinese, he writes, with obvious approval of 
the Chinese: “ They exploit each other ruth- 
lessly but success in such exploitation is rather 
admired than condemned.” This is as true 
of America as of China. Capitalism in the 
U.S.A. is not merely an economic system but a 


_way of life with its own ethical values, accepted 


by its liberal opponents as well as by its pro- 
tagonists. Whereas the real criticism of British 
Conservatism is that it failed to. exploit the 
resources of its Empire and preferred secure 
profits to cut-throat competition, an American 
Empire would conscientiously sacrifice the security 
of America and the welfare of the subject peoples 
on the altar of free enterprise. It.would display 
a Roman respect for wealth without the Roman 
respect for law and order. That is why American 
Socialism is almost a contradiction in terms and 
why the hope that we can play the role of 
ieth-century Greeks is probably illusory. 

General de Guingand presents the other side 
of the Anglo-American shield. His book, 
a thoroughly readable mixture of anecdote and 
military commentary, is written in a style of 





“most artful simplicity which conceals. from any 


but the initiated its highly controversial character. 
After a brief appreciation of Mr. Hore-Belisha, 
under whom he served in the War Office, the 
General relates his personal experiences in 
the Mediterranean, France and Germany, as 
Chief of Staff to Field-Marshal Montgomery. 
It would be unfair to compare this classic narrative 
of a distinguished professional soldier with the 
erratic reflections of Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. 
Sheean. But reading them together, it is amusing 
to observe the national characteristics which are 
the root of Anglo-American friction. 

Operation Victory is unfair by American 
standards because its polemics are shrouded in 
courtesy. It is not “homespun” to use Mr. 
Ingersol!’s proudest American adjective and its 
author never lakes his hair down.” Its candour 
and detachmént are only superficial. Here is 
exactly the type of precise, cool, professional 
British Staff Officer that infuriated the superiors 
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of Mr. Ingersoll and Mr. Sheean by refusing to 
quarrel and yet getting his own way. No book 

better than Operation Victory the 


expresses 
_ qualities of British Generalship or indicates more 
aay the causes of Anglo-American irritation. 


R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


THE SEPARATIVE GLASS CLOAK 


Alamein to Zem Zem. By KeirH Dovuctas. 
Editions Poetry London, Nicholson and 
Watson. 8s. 6d. 

Late in 1942 Keith Douglas ran away from a 
staff job to rejoin his regiment, fought with the 
tanks through the ‘subsequent desert campaigns, 
returned to England, and was killed in Normandy 
a few days after D-Day. In Alamein to Zem Zem, 
now published three years after his death, is 
provided not only an exceptional account of tank 
warfare in the desert, but a selection (not the 
whole, as the blurb suggests) of his Middle East 
poetry, and a collection of sketches—three in full 
colour. The promise of his painting will not now 
be fulfilled, but in prose and poetry Douglas had 


already reached a finished stature. He takes his 


place easily among that small group of young 
writers lost in the war, including Alun Lewis, 
Sidney Keyes, Richard Hillary, and Stephen 
Haggard, who had before their deaths achieved 
something befond the adulation of literary myth- 
makers. And his forthcoming collection of 
poems, Béte Noire, should still further establish 
him. 


In an earlier version of his poem ‘“ Syria” 
Douglas has a verse 


Here I am a si clothed 
in the separative glass cloak 
of strangeness. 


That “separative glass cloak” is the leading 
impression that is received now from his work. 
This is not to say that he was an escapist or that 
he avoided reality—far from it. He saw perfectly 
clearly and vividly through the glass armour ; it 
was only to him as a protection against those 
physical and artistic faults arising from too direct 
contact. It enabled him to have no fear, to record 
without overflowing emotion, to produce a 
natural yet human account of his experiences. 
Thus he endeavours in his diary to give the 
impression of a looking-glass land in which 
certain things that are real and terrible wear an 
appearance of unreality. His battles have the 
surrealist flush that opium gave to the writings 
of De Quincey, and they are ominously silent, 
like dreams. 

The view from a moving tank is like that in a 
camera obscura or a silent film—in that since the 
engine drowns all other voices except explosions, 
the whole world moves silently. Men shout, 
vehicles move, aeroplanes fly over, and all sound- 
lessly ; the noise of the tank being continuous, 
perhaps for hours on end, the effect is of silence. . 
Silence is a strange thing to us who live: we desire 
it, we fear it, we worship it, we hate it. There is 
a divinity abouts cats as long as they are silent : the 
silence of swans gives them an air of legend. The 
most impressive thing about the dead is their 
anes silence, proof against anything in the 
world. 


The dead, since they no longer exist, are 
curious rather than frightening. They remind 
one of Rimbaud’s “ Le Dormeur de Val,” or of 
cleverly posed waxworks, or even of “ trippers 
taken ill”; just as the shattered tanks, broken 
machinery, and deserted gunpits become foliage 
growing naturally among desert scenery; and 
Douglas’s fellow-officers and men are bizarre 
characters sharing with him the exploration of 
this dangerous yet bewildering wonderland. (He 
was bizarre himself in a way.) Their voices 
crackle on the intercomm to be recorded faith- 
fully though the tale be of tragedy. ‘“ Nuts 
three calling. We ’ave, er, ’ad a misfortune. 
The horse ’as fallen, driver is no more. Can we 
’ave Monkey Orange?” To understand this 


tongue is to know-that a gunner who has seen 
one of his friends beheaded and another bleeding 
from a great wound has forgotten his wireless 
But he must get out the unconscious 


procedure. 
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all. minorities everywhere.” So she began to 
study the wider problems, by reading everything 
she could find on the subject, and by attending 
the seminars of Malinowski and others. 

It was then she came on a snag she had not 
expected. Frevieuly dit hed tamale Sabet 


as Negro, entitled to speak for the whole race. i 


But in England she found that people who had 
spent years teaching and administrating in South 
Africa thought otherwise. She had, they said, 
never been there ; and anyway she was “ special ” 
—she was educated, and did not understand 
primitive minds. And so to prove them wrong 
she decided to see for herself. 

On May 29th, 1936, Mrs. Robeson set out for 
Capetown taking her eight-year-old son with her. 
Her delight in his company is one of the charms 
of the book; it is never overdone—whereas 
“Big Paul’s”’. voice comes over the telephone 
“ big and warm ”’ just a little too often. As soon 
as she reached Capetown she was besieged by 
reporters ; and it immediately becomes apparent 
how very “ special’’ she is. For she is not only 
Negro, but also very American: and the wife of 
a famous American—Paul Robeson—at that. 
While he worked in London to overcome any 
official resistance, she herself was passed from 
friend to friend, being lent cars throughout most 
of her journey, so that she travelled thousands 
of miles with very little inconvenience. This 
was no doubt the most comfortable way of doing 
it; but hardly satisfactory for anyone who really 
wanted to know what it would be like to be a 
primitive African. 

Like all good Americans, of course, she tried to 
see everything, from the fearful conditions of 
Negro workers in Capetown and Johannesburg, 
to elephants, tigers, and the making of banana 
wine in Uganda. But she rarely devoted more 
than a day to anything. On one occasion she went 
by car to visit a Pygmy tribe in the Congo. The 
drive took many hours; yet when she arrived 
she seems to have spent little more than half an 
hour with them, and more than three-quarters 
of her account is quotation from other books. 

The same kind of criticism is true of what she 
has to say about South Africa. There the Native 
and European cultures are in the greatest contact 
and conflict, so naturally her anthropological 
inclinations come to the: fore. Much of what 
she saw shocked her, and rightly. But she makes 
no attempt to present a balanced picture: indeed, 
as she only spent three weeks there during which 
she contrived to travel from Capetown via Port 
Elizabeth inland to Johannesburg and up to 


should write anthropology. African Fourney 
could perfectly well be a straight “ travel book.” 
For this Mrs. Robeson has many natural advan- 
tages. She has a quick eye, and an intense curios- 
ity, combined with that native shrewdness and 
lack of self-consciousness so often to be found in 
American tourists. Sometimes it is embarrassing ; 

but on the whole it enables her to see and do more ; 
— in this she is certainly aided by being herself 

egro. 

The style of the book is not distinguished. It 
is a familiar blend of journalism and homeliness— 
but she might have avoided words like “ cute ”’ 
and ** comfy ”’ and have rationed her “ elegants ” 
(what i is an “‘ elegant breakfast ?’’). Still the book 
is readable, and that is not to be sneered at. But 
undoubtedly as a travel book it is marred by its 
pretensions to being something else. If only 
Mrs. Robeson had never heard of anthropology 
. . . And why did she wait ten years to publish it ? 
But when all has been said, Mrs. Robeson has 
just enough talent to raise the book above the 
ordinary level of its fellows. JOHN BUTLER 


HUNTING SHADOWS 


Class Struggles in Ancient Greece. By 
MARGARET O. WASON. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


The purpose of this book is as admirable as its 
achievement is disappointing.. Mrs. Wason does 
not claim to develop anything like a comprehensive 
survey of class struggles.in ancient Greece, but 
concentrates our attention on the economic 
revolution which produced the city-states of the 
historical period, and in particular on Athens and 
Sparta. In the course of her survey we are offered 
what purports to be a new analysis of the Bronze 
Age, of the role of the tyrants in the revolutionary 
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which is her principal concern, of Sparta’; J The Ni 

policy and delayed economic and political not hi 
; tion in comparison with other city- merely 
states, of Rome’s eventual intervention in Greek cally 
affairs, and of slavery in general. If the results have ¥ 
really justified these confident .announcemenis, of the 
the reader would probably make light own'cl 
of Mrs. Wason’s tribute to the values of Marxist So | 


theory in her foreword to the book, and dismiss 
it as an irrelevant intrusion into the safely dead 
past. But the claims are not yindicated. In fact, 
the weakness in the manner and method of 
presentation, the easy and misleading parallels 
which are ,drawn, the loose and often quite 
incorrect generalizations and the superficial 
judgments, might well cause the sarne prejudiced 
reader to lay all the blame on the bad influences 
of Marxist theory. The safely dead past would 
come alive in proportion to the perceived degree 
of error. 

The past is important, and Marxists claim that a 
scientific understanding of the past and its motiva- 
tion can help to guide us in the present crisis of 
our civilization. Mrs. Wason writes out of this 
conviction, but what she has written is not 
Marxism. She writes of history as a series of 
waves, advancing one after .the other, resolving 
contradictions, breaking up.and receding, but 
never receding quite back to their starting-points, 
and always advancing to higher levels than their 
predecessors." That Mrs. Wason should choose 
such a mechanical metaphor to illustrate her 
argument is significant. To say that man’s 
history moves in waves is to say that it is pro- 
pelled by outside forces. Mechanical materialism 
and idealism tend to go together. 

If Mrs. Wason had sought for a metaphor in 
organic nature, her historical thinking-would not 
have been invalidated by this most un-Marxist 
mode of thought. She would not have written 
a history of ancient Greece in terms of the class 
struggle in Western Europe since the breakdown 
of feudalism. She would not have failed com- 
pletely to understand the progressive role of 
feudalism after the breakdown of the Roman 
Empire. She would have made some attempt to 
analyse the differences between serfdom and 
slavery sufficiently clearly to prevent herself from 
writing such a sentence as : “‘ It is not surprising 
to hear that in Sparta a freeman was most a 
freeman and a slave or serf most a slave.” She 
would have been more wary of introducing such 
concepts as feudal, semi-feudal and bourgeois into 
the ancient world, and she might perhaps have 
decided not to introduce them at all. She would 
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that he was a Byronic -“‘real reality.” He leaves the reader to puzzle 
ai calls for something out these terms for himself. They may mean 
more than a mere Romantic. In fact—as Professor that Dostoievsky belonged to the hysteric type 
‘Lavrin’s useful digest reminds us—the Byronic of artist, and that he was a few degrees more 


in the work of acutely dissociated than most others. The 
> and an in- trouble with Mr. Powys is that he tends to beat 


© of the book is con- dividualist. ‘The best in his work was a spark others with the bones of Dostoievsky, who, he 


struck between the steel of his intellect and the says, outdated almost all psycho-analysis. Surely 
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his society—all that horribly boring it would be more just to Dostoievsky to say that 
“life” which for him was only his enormous significance to-day lies in the fact 
the detail it death. His physical death was something very like that he predicted the chief hypothesis of Freud 
i be forgotten’ that he was with his obsession with man’s constant struggle 
“post-war” writer—in 1815 he was 16 years against paternal authority, and with Ivan Kara- 
old, and already a published poet—and, true to mazov’s “ We all desire the death of our fathers,” 
assimilation of his kind, he was infected by the germ of spiritual and predicted Jung’s “ achievement of death ” 
i engender. motif with Father Zossima’s “the attainment 

this book to view Pushkin of death.” But it would be fruitless to argue this 
background of his time. It point with Mr. Powys, because he appears to 

i jon to Pushkin, written set little store by psycho-analysis. Anyway, 
. The book owes more if his book leads more readers to Dostoievsky, 
Prince D. S. Mirsky’s book on he will be happy, whether they agree with his 
oa. oe mystical interpretation or not—and it is that 


implication which makes his book attractive in 
spite of its overstressed 


tr 
4 personal dogmas. 
Mirsky deserves credit. for what is his, if only Throughout Mr. Lloyd’s book, a biography 


trouncing at the hands which will give pleasure to admirers of the 
Wason is of Mr. Powys whose style is far from condensed Russian writer and food for thought to those 
a , the relation and cool. He approaches Dostoievsky as an who come freshly to Dostoievsky, the author 
of income of well-to-do to that of workers at 23: 1, avowed Anglo-Celtic Wordsworthian, and it is shows great reluctance to accept the suggestion 
: i present not the Russian’s meaning that psychological interpretation of the great 

of the impact the great novels have novels might be useful. On one page he writes 
Powys himself. ‘This complicates of one of Dostoievsky’s dreams: “The late 
quixotic. ther than simplifies his task; and it is a com- Sigmund Freud might well have hesitated to 
turns from plication which many readers of Dostoievsky will detect in it the faintest gleam of putrescence.” 
What will warm the This sounds like a jibe in the worst of taste, 


are summarily cockles of the heart is the author’s enthusiasm. particularly as Mr. Lloyd, in arguing that Dos- 


nterred with jargon and clichés. About Aeschylus 
ined even after proof reading, for on 
Nritten Hine page he is unconscious of his relation to into the open: “I 


There is none of Professor Lavrin’s cautiousness toievsky did not feel guilt on the score of his 
about Mr. Powys. He comes straight out father’s murder, writes with uneasy superficiality. 


my readers In fact the writer of this interesving account of 


y; and on the next page is fully conscious. ... to show me a greater novelist in any Dostoievsky’s life and labour is not slinging 


kcown t is not clear whether one of the most important modern language than Dostoievsky.” Haters mud at the Viennese psycho-analyst, for he 









works written in English over of Dostoievsky—and there are plenty of them— suddenly states, almost on the last page of his 


‘ole of MBhe past decade, Thomson’s Aeschylus and will have a lot of unkind fun at the expense of book: “ Though it is perfectly true that Freud 
Roman SMthens, has been into account or not.) Mr. Powys’ style. It pokes you in the waistcoat was unable to account for Dostoievsky, it may be 
mpt to And Aristotle is a doubtful authority to cite on with innumerable italicised phrases, it bludgeons equally true that it is only through Freud that a 
m and @Bhird century B.C. history, because he was dead. you with exclamation marks, and it picks you up real approach to the great Russian writer is 
Lf from RONALD WILLETTS = dusts you down with a big-hearted “ Well!” possible.” This is quite compatible with the 
‘prising 
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fresh wind end in a squall. All these defects are mot the answers but the questions of the human 
justified, however, because the author has a heart,” and that he “was no philosopher.” 


ng such Lavrin. English Universities Press. $s. job in hand, and decided ideas on how it ought to Both Mr. Powys and Mr. Lloyd agree with other 
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Some may ask what Pushkin has to say to us 


the fact that he is a “psychic medium” in Freud was no more of a philosopher than 
touch with a fourth dimension 


and what is called Dostoi¢evsky, the outlines of their books might 
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have been clearer, and Mr. Lloyd would not have 
worried so much about clearing his subject of 
the Strakhov-Gide accusation.. Dostoievsky 
needs no defence ; he needs elucidation. 

Ivan Rog 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 900 

Set by Saint-Loup 

A patrictic member of Parliament having demanded 
that the bill of fare in the House of Commons 
restaurant be entitely in English, competitors are 
invited to cugge:t appropriate translaticns of mayon- 
naise, fond d’artichaut, meuniére, meringue, mille-feuille, 
charlotte russe, vol-au-vent, paté maison azd @ la carte. 
Entries by June S, 











RESULT OF ‘COMPETITION No. 897 

Set by William Whitebait 
: The usual prizes are offered for a letter to a news- 
paper, putting forward practical proposals for the 
removal of St. Paul’s Cathedral to a new site, 
thereby overcoming an obstruction to the develop- 
ment of London. Details of the process of removal, 
and of the site will be welcome. Length 250 words. 


Report by William Whitebait 

It being generally agreed that St. Paul’s must go, 
ingenious and (one hopes) practical suggestions have 
been made on the subject of transport ; for destina- 
tion, Hampstead Heath, the site facing the Taj Mahal, 
Goodwin Sands, White Horse Hill, Red Square, 
Madison Gardens, Gibraltar, and Torrowangee 
(New South Wales) are among the more suitable. 
Prizes of 31s. 6d. each are awarded to the following. 

Sir,—Not being an architect, a removal contractor, 
or even a Londoner, I feel somewhat diffident about 
intervening in this correspondence ; but, as a plain 
man, I find it surprising that no one has suggested 
the one obviously suitable new site for our great 
cathedral. I mean, of course, the salubrious heights 
of Sydenham, left vacant by the disappearance of the 
Crystal Palace. I believe this has only to be mentioned 
to elicit a chorus of wholehearted agreement. The 
site is so universally known that details would be 
supererogatory, and it only remains for me to deal 
with the problem of transport. Fortunately, this turns 
out to be almost as simple as the determination of the 
site. Memory of the Dunkirk evacuation gives us the 
clue. Just as the whole: of Britain’s shipping, from 
row-boats to liners, hastened to and fro across the 
Channel with cargoes of exhausted heroes, so the 
wheeled, winged and caterpillared transport of 
London must be mobilised for the great task of 


. 


yemoving St. Paul’s, stone by stone, from where it 
obstructs industrial development to the place on which 
it is to be re-erected. I envisage millions of vehicles, 
from perambulators to Sherman tanks, from one-man 
gliders to enormous dirigibles, snaking across London 
with patriotic energy and pious, religious zeal. 
Fossey 0 deine datik of Somes Seleeek Gat 
hold the great dome in suspense till the old walls are 
ready for it—I just throw out the suggestion. The 
whole work might be topically known as Operation 
Bits-and-Pieces. Yours, etc., 
(REV.) EPHRAIM POLJAMBE 
(ALLAN M. LatNc) 


»——-When, on U.S. Government service, I last 
visited London, I felt that the development of your 
fine city could be improved by replacing the domed 
edifice overlooking Ludgate Circus by some building 
more in keeping with the local crafts. Surely in that 
great centre of the written word, a building such as 
that of the Daily Express, black and soot-proof, would 
add grandeur to the old city. A giant statue of one 
of your famous leaders could bestride the roof and 
the latest news be flashed from his mouth at night. 

St. Paul’s itself would be more at home in my little 
old-world village in Massachusetts which needs a 
village church. It could be removed by yacht, as was 
Dronderry Castle, which I bought in 1937. Un- 
fortunately my old yacht was destroyed in the Chinese 
war at the beginning of this year. However, a new 
one should soon be ready. My foreman is an expert 
at numbering bricks before demolition and at re- 
erecting them. In moving the Castle, out of 46,271,698 
bricks and sundries 45,162,391 were re-erected in their 
correct place and suitable niches were found for most 
of the rest. Only 6,798 numbered specimens were left 
over. These were successfully assembled into a small 
drug store. 


I feel sure that after the experience thus obtained 
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the re-erection of St. Paul’s will be quite authentic, 
and should any little pieces be left over there is neej 
for a gasoline station on my estate. 

Hyram P. SYKLESHUMMER 
(Ricnarp J. H. Isaacs) 

Sir,—Now that all traffic experts are agreed that, as 
an obstruction to the much-desired arterial route 
through the City of London, the siting of St. Paul’; 
Cathedral is well-nigh intolerable, it is surely time to 
seriously tackle the problem of its removal. 

This presents no scrious difficulty. Having cleared 
a way between the Cathedral and the river, it would be 
an easy matter to flood the foundations of the building 
with water, allowing a surplus to flow down toward 
the river. The water, having been frozen with suitabic 
refrigerating plant, would form an artificial glacier, 
and the building with an original impetus applied by 
explosives, would, obeying the laws of gravity, slide 
gently to the river, where it could be transferred to a 
submerged raft of water-filled “ caissons” subse- 
quently made buoyant by pumping out their contents. 

The whole building could then be towed to any 
downstream position desired. The cost of temporary 
removal and rebuilding of a few bridges would be 
amply covered by the site values to be realised from the 
Cathedral site. 

Moored at the end of Southend Pier the Cathedral 
would prove a valuable additional attraction to that 
town; alternatively the building might in calm 
weather be towed to U.S.A: and sold in part payment 
of the American Loan. 

I have prepared detailed plans and estimates for this 
project with its alternatives which I shall be pleased to 
show to serious inquirers, 

ARCHIMEDES REDIVIVUS 
(H. Lewis Curtis) 


Sir,—It is clear that the “ functional ” splendours 
of the new Bankside Power Station will be gravely 
diminished if Wren’s inverted bowl is allowed to 
remain where itis. Wren had no sense of “ function ”: 
bowls are intended to hold liquids, not air. The 
obvious thing to do is to remove the Cathedral, sink 
it, upside down, elsewhere, and fill it with water. 
(The site of the Round Pond would be suitable, as 
people are accustomed to sailing boats there.) The 
inverted Cathedral would provide useful storage for 
London’s water-supply, in case of further floods, 
Quinquennially it could be emptied for scouring, and 
students of architecture could then peer comfortably 
down at Wren’s fine dome (now completely functional) 
without making their necks ache. 

There are other schemes, I know, but this is the 
only one v..at holds water. 

Your obedient servant, a I: 
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SHORTHAND 
FAILURE 


I was a copy typist. Had 9" 
tried to learn shorthand : 
several times without success. A friend 
recommended streamlined. Dutton One- 
Week Shorthand. I worked through 
theory in 27 hours 15 minutes studying at the first 
home, then got up good speed and landed 
this job. Just had a rise, too—the boss is 
80 pleased to find someone who reads back 
really accurately. Why not send for their 
booklet and specimen lesson and see what 
you think of it ? There’s no obligation. 
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